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Rely-a-Bell provide an unrivalled service 
of warning alarms, protective devices 
and security systems for the all-round 

protection of property and valuables. 


Tried, tested and proven in every type of 
situation, they are backed by forty years’ 
experience. Accept no less a standard than 

Rely-a-Bell protection—there is no great- 
er security. 





@ Open and Closed Circuit Alarms 


* @ Rely-Ex Security Systems 


a @ Central Station Alarms 
@ Invisible Ray Alarms 


@ Ultra-Sonic Alarms 





@ Retractable Grilles 
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28 € Bandit Alarms 


@ Fire Alarms 


You can safely recommend Rely-a-Bell Alarms 
and Grilles for all security work. Demonstrations 
arranged or literature sent on request. 


Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire Alarm Co. Ltd. 
54 Wilson Street, London, E.C.2 


Telephone: BiShopsgate 1955 (5 lines) TIB 266 










SCOTLAND YARD ADVISES 


Protect yourself this way— 


“Irregular patrols faithfully carried out ""—that is the advice of Scotland Yard on 
the way to protect your premises. That is why many famous firms rely on the— 





WATCHMAN’S CLOCK 


With it you can see immediately from the 
pattern of records, whether or not the 
Watchman is varying his route, setting off at 
different times, hurrying through his rounds 
or doing the job faithfully and well. 


Special Blick features include 8-day clock 
movement and record chart; unlimited 
check points; record book enabling you to 
see at a glance whether your orders have 
been obeyed. 


The Admiralty, Barclays Bank, Ford Motor Co. and I.C.|. all use 
Blick. Write today for free 12-page booklet describing the unique 
Blick System for protection against fire and theft. 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


96/100 ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
MONarch 6256. 








TAILORED UNIFORMS 


R. S. WHITWORTH ww. 


LEEDS & SHEFFIELD 





* Security Police 
* Works Fire Brigades 


* Chauffeurs, etc. 


Write or Phone : 


MAPPIN BUILDINGS 
NORFOLK STREET 


SHEFFIELD, | 


Phone: SHEFFIELD 25935 


Registered Offices : 
32 BRUNSWICK TERRACE 


LEEDS, 2 


Phone: LEEDS 25694 





UNIFORM CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 
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FIRE APPLIANCE CO. LTD 
FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS 
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— be worry free 
write or phone LaG 


@ LONDON 


ALBert Dock 3991 4 
Caxton Street, Nth., 
London, E. 16. 


NORth 1234/6 
162 Vauxhall Road, 
Liverpool 3. 


@ LIVERPOOL 


BRidgeton 1057-8 
285 London Road, 
Glasgow, S.E. 


@ GLASGOW 


Newcastle 21251 
5 The Side, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


@ BIRMINGHAM East 2483 


368 Victoria Road, 
Aston, Birmingham. 


@ NEWCASTLE 


Cardiff 30800 
| Stuart Street, 
Cardiff. 


@ CARDIFF 


Belfast 20602 
72 Lisburn Road, 
Belfast. 


& SOUTHAMPTON Southampton 20982 


169 Albert Road, 
Southampton. 


@ BELFAST 


Penryn 2371 
Commercial Road, 
Penryn, Cornwall. 


@ FALMOUTH 


Aberdeen 21327 
The Adelphi, 
Aberdeen. 


@ OLDHAM Main 5723 


38 Copster Hill Road, 
Oldham, Lancashire. 


@ ABERDEEN 
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*“*NATION-WIDE FIRE PROTECTION” 


FIRE FIGHTING APPLIANCES 
Extinguishers - Equipment 
Maintenance & Service 
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Britain’s Only 
Security Magazine 


CRIME PREVENTION 
FIRE PROTECTION 


THE SECURITY GAZETTE 
is now read throughout Britain 
by Industrial Police, Security 
and Fire Officers. It has gained 
the support of Chief Constables, 
Fire Chiefs, Works Managers, 
Insurance Offices and the Banks 





Subscription : £1.9s.0d. p.a. 
Single Copy: 2s.5d. 


Post free 











If you have not sent in your order 


DO SO NOW! 
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Subscription Order 
To: SECURITY GAZETTE 


5 - 6 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2 


Please send me/us........ copies of Security Gazette 
each month for one year. 


Please send me/us........ copies of Issue No......... 
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Securicor H.Q. at night 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Constant vigil... 


against BURGLARY and FIRE 








The Marquess of Willingdon, 


F.INST.D. (Chairman) 


Colonel R. D. Sherbrooke- 


Walker, T.D., D.L., F.C.A. 


R. D. Godfrey, F.INST.D. 


(Managing Director). 


Brigadier Dudley W. Clarke, 


C.B., C.B.E. 
Henry F. Tiarks 
John A. Hill, T.D., F.C.A. 


Major Sir Philip Margetson, 


K.C.V.O., M.C 


G. H. W. Selby-Lowndes, 


M.B.E., A.F.C. 
G. F. Yates, F.INST.D. 


















The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to industrial 


property. 


Sccuricor Heawartes— Tt ig estimated that SECURICOR 


Here in the Central Room 





of Old Swan House, is responsible for the protection 
vena rach wtkat Of £600,000,000 worth of 
epee ei property. To carry out this task 
Over 300 calls an hour. over 600 Security Guards are 


Motor Patrols constantly 


permanently employed. 


visit guards at the sites 


Other Security Services in- 

clude advice and reports on * Advisory & Investigation 
all matters concerning Service 

security and any necessary 
investigation work is carried 
out by expert staff.- A com- 
prehensive report on services 
available will be sent on 
request. 





Internal Security Guards 
Patrol Service 


+ + 


Telecontact Service ©: 





SECURICOR 


Security Specialists since 1935 


the largest organisation 
for security guards and security advice 


SECURICOR LTD . (OLD SWAN HOUSE ~* 17 CHELSEA EMBANKMENT ~- LONDON, [S.W.3 





Telephone: FLAXman 4831 (22 lines) 
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Editorial 


Provocation of the Police 


A separate page is given in this issue to reporting 
three cases in which voung constables have been 

found guilty of hitting young persons. The 
details are reproduced partly .because they are of 
value to our industrial police readers, at least as a 
warning of the possible consequences if an officer on 
patrol, confronted with a situation involving aggress- 
ive juveniles, should give way to an impulse to cuff 
the offender on the ear. Though a South Staffordshire 
magistrate has just given voice to general public 
opinion in saying such an action can do a lot of good, 
constables and security officers obviously must now 
look beyond the immediate position to the letter of 
the law. 

Of the three cases the Waters Tribunal inquiry is 
the most important. It shows the absurd lack of pro- 
portion such an incident can eventually develop. This 
aspect was permitted 
to grow and to overshadow the original local incident. 


is because a second—political 





The allegations brought up in Parliament are not 
entirely supported by the tribunal but the case would 
never have reached such a level had the early requests 
for an investigation not been apparently frustrated 
by a Government Department. It is easy to be wise 
after the event, yet it is also extraordinary that no 
attempt was made by a simple and proper procedure 
to meet local feeling. Eventually the Government's 
hand had to be forced, with the Sunday Express 
taking a leading part—a process which will again 
indicate how closely the Press is bound up with the 
maintenance of law and order. 


Ihe serious issue to be considered, however, is the 
growing evidence of the police constable’s loss of 
authority over the younger element in the commun- 
ity. In pre-war days his very presence on the scene 
was usually sufficient to make the trouble-maker slink 


away. Now, no matter how repulsive or annoying 


he mav find the conduct and language of the suspect, 
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he must treat him like an erring alderman out for 
a walk. Politeness is an elementary principle always 
demanded of the young policeman by his Chief. 
Unfortunately the juvenile opponent now has less 
cause to reciprocate the attitude. He has precedents 
for “standing on his rights”. Chief Constables will 
have to reinforce the care with which they train their 
men. But there is a greater danger to note. The 
organized teddy-boy and hooligan, as any Chief Con- 
stable’s report will show, already is responsible in 
large measure for the growing rate of crime. He 
always seeks opportunity for defying authority. If he 
finds he can goad the police into actions that put 
the constable in the dock, he has a new weapon to 
hand, With it he can take his organization of juven- 
ile gangsterism a stage further. 


These are difficulties confronting every constable 
on his beat and to which his industrial counterpart 
must give thought. An example was recently reported 
to the Gazette of a security guard remonstrating 
to a young tough about his behaviour near a works. 
The guard was shown a studded glove and told to 
clear off. Had he merely suspected that the fellow 
was armed and under provocation had struck him, 
a court case involving the company might have 
followed. 

It is clear in any event that juvenile crime and 
antagonism to the police will have to be seen as a 
distinct issue within the general crime situation. So 
far it has been looked upon as but one strand in the 
problem to which the general approach also applies. 
But there are grounds for believing that the police 
may have to re-examine their tactics. Can it not be 
said that the juvenile requires as specialist an ap- 
proach as the criminal or traffic or fraud ? Forces 
will naturally shrink from making their administra- 
tion and organization yet more intricate. But perhaps 
the juvenile department is not so far away. 
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The Security Officer of a large hotel has an indispensable part to play 
in its efficient management, however much he may be in the background 
to the coming and going of hundreds of guests. The author of this 
article served formerly with the Metropolitan Police and is now engaged 
on security control at one of London’s most famous hotels. 


HOTEL SECURITY AT 


A Responsible and Wide Range 


By Leonard H. McGarry 


M°' hotels, that is to say establishments held 
out by the proprietor as offering food, drink 

and, if required, sleeping accommodation, are 
governed by numerous statutory rules and regula 
tions. Chief among these are the Hotels Proprietors 
Act of 1956; the Licensing Act; and the Aliens Order 
of 1957. The first mentioned Act stipulates certain 
liabilities incumbent upon the proprietor of an hotel 
for loss of, damage to, or larceny of guests’ property 
in certain circumstances. 

The Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge, London, 
where I am employed as the Security Officer, is of the 
luxury type of hotel and its clientele ranges from 
Royalty to important business executives from all 
parts of the world. 

It therefore follows that good internal and external 
security arrangements are an important factor in its 
efficient running, both from the point of view of the 
management and the visitors who use it. How are 
these responsibilities discharged? 


Survey of Duties 

My chief duties can be summarized fairly easily. 
They are to organize, institute and maintain effective 
measures for the protection of the building against 
unlawful entry and fire—especially at night—when, 
by necessity, less staff are on duty; being in attend- 
ance when Royalty or other V.I.Ps. are present at the 
numerous banquets, wedding receptions, and other 
functions continually held at the hotel; the safeguard- 
ing of guests and their property; the supervision of a 
staff of some 450 employees from the point of view 
of possible crime: making enquiries regarding debtors 
and persons who have obtained credit by means of 
worthless cheques; and investigating the loss and 
finding of property; and any complaints that may be 
made. I also submit returns monthly of visitors’ left 
luggage and laundry. 

The range, it will be seen, is wide, but careful 
organization, suitable equipment, and the co-opera- 
tion of management and staff enable them to be 
dealt with. 

Protection by Day 

By day, the building is adequately protected by 
virtue of the fact that most of the staff are on duty. 
The main entrances are manned by carriage attend- 
ants, and timekeepers are on duty at the staff en- 
trance. These employees are actively concerned with 
security, the former keeping undesirables away, the 
latter maintaining a close watch on any person carry- 
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L. H. McGarry. 


ing property away from the hotel. All employees 
agree, as a condition of service, to be searched at any 
time while on the company’s premises, and all are 
required, when taking anything away from the hotel, 
to produce a * pass out” issued by the departmental 
head concerned. Regardless of the fact that a “ pass 
out” has been produced, parcels being taken away 
are occasionally examined to see that the contents are 
as specified. In addition to normal routine searches 
carried out by the timekeepers, snap searches of the 
staff are made by myself. In the main, results are 
negative and, generally speaking, the vast majority 
of employees are perfectly honest and trustworthy. 
Ihe searching of female employees, of whom there 
are many on the strength of the hotel, is conducted 
by a lady executive. 
Safeguards at Night 

During the early evening, additional security 
measures are put into operation. The hotel audible 
burglar alarm systems are switched on, so that a warn- 
ing by floodlighting, bell, and indicator is given if 
any person operates an electrical contact in the 
vicinity of vulnerable parts of the building. (I test 
all the alarms weekly as a routine check.) Any warn- 
ing is immediately investigated and, if necessary, the 
police are informed. A system of point-to-point check 
is also in operation nightly for the efficient patrolling 
of the building. Briefly, this is carried out by patrols 
who carry a clock. It records on a paper ribbon a 
time and the number of the points where the record- 
ing took place, by the simple operation of inserting 
a key in the back of the clock. The keys are located in 
boxes at vulnerable points around the building. 

The premises are patrolled at irregular times and 
the patrolmen are required to extinguish all unneces- 
sary lights, gas or electrical appliances inadvertently 
left on, and to remove for safety any door keys left 
by guests in locks. They are also required to pay 
particular attention to all services, the kitchens, lift 
wells, and other likely places where fire might origi- 
nate. During their patrol they carry a heavy torch 
and a whistle. They report to the officer in charge 
from each floor via the internal telephone system. 
The time record from the clock is later ejected and 
pasted under the night report where it is readily 
available for inspection by the management or myself. 


Security of Guests 


Every effort is made to protect guests from the 
intrusion of confidence tricksters, share pushers, and 
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Park Hotel: the 


The Hyde 


tion of 


loca- 
this article’s theme. 

other dangers. Many hotels are subject to the un- 
welcome attention of expert thieves, and in en- 
deavouring to combat these evils | work in full co- 
operation with the police. Although the liability of 
the proprietor of an hotel is limited to £100 by the 
Hotel Proprietors Act of 1956, all hotelkeepers do 
their best to ensure the safety of their clients’ per- 
sonal possessions, and part of my work is to see that 
such property, and especially that which is handed in 
for safe custody, is adequately taken care of. This 
property is usually kept on the premises but on oc- 
casions it is transferred to the bank. Any alleged loss 
or larceny of visitors’ property is first thoroughly 
investigated by myself and if necessary police are 
called in to assist. In this matter subsequent en- 
quiries by insurance assessors, etc., are also handled 
by me. 

At this point I might be permitted to say that a 
great burden of responsibility would be lifted from 
the shoulders of the hotel proprietors if all guests 
handed in their valuables for safe custody. The care- 
less manner in which cash, jewellery, and other arti- 
cles of value are left unattended in hotel rooms by 
guests, could, in certain circumstances, prove too 
much of a temptation for some employees. 

These crime precautions extend, of course, to tem- 
porary visitors. At all important functions, when 
V.I.Ps. are present, admission is by ticket only. 
Selected and tactful members of the staff are on duty 
at the entrances and, in order to keep out would- be 
gate crashers, “ pass outs”’ are issued to persons leav- 
ing the function for any purpose. 

All ae prety found in the hotel, or reported lost, 
dealt with by me. This can be a heavy task since an 
average of no less than 1,000 articles are deposited 
annually, and numerous articles are reported lost. 
Enquiries are made in all cases. A “ Form Letter ”’ is 
sent to losers of property, if they are known. Par- 
ticulars of valuable property found are passed on to 
the police and in some cases advertised in the 
national Press. At the expiration of three months, 
all unclaimed items of property found are handed 
back to the finders, who sign a form of indemnity 
exonerating the company from further liability. 
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Licensing and Cheques 

In the hotel, the Licensing Act is strictly enforced. 
For special functions “ orders of —— " are ap- 
plied for. These orders allow the holder of an on- 
licence to keep his premises open on any special 
occasion, such as the holding of a wedding reception 
or ball. ‘They are obtained in the Metropolis from 
the Commissioner of Police and it is part of my duty 
to see that a special exemption order is approved for 
anv such function before it is held. 

Any accident occuring to a guest whilst on the 
premises is fully investigated and reported by me. 
Che hotel insurers are acquainted in view of possible 
subsequent claims. Any measure considered necessary 
by me to prevent a repetition of the accident is 
recommended. 

Sometimes cheques, “gpessoe in payment for 
hotel accounts, or for the consumption of food or 
drink on the premises, are dishonoured by the bank 
concerned and returned. Persons who issue “ no 
account” cheques have committed a definite offence 
and can be dealt with by the police if traced. Persons 
who present R/D cheques are first seen by me and 
if the debt cannot be recovered by the usual means of 
collection, legal action against the debtor is resorted 
to via the County Court. Fortunately persons using 
the hotel are generally honest and very few attempts 
are made to defraud by means of worthless cheques. 


Hazard of Keys 


Hotel room kevs are used extensively both by guests 
and the staff and form an important part of security. 
Whilst all reasonable steps are taken to safeguard 
them, their issue and use cannot be restricted too 
rigorously. Yet verv few kevs in fact go astray and 
those that do have generally been taken away by a 
guest in error and are subsequently returned. Even 
so, readers will realize that the loss of one room key 
represents a serious hazard. If a missing key has not 
been located within a specified time, the lock of the 
room affected has to be changed. All hotel room 
doors are of the self-locking type and can only be 
operated on the outside by a key. Special precautions 
are taken in the issue and return of floor and grand 
master keys. 

At this time of a serious crime wave I have intensi- 
fied the protective measures normally taken regard- 
ing the transfer of cash to and from the bank. Times 
of visits to the bank are varied daily and a suitable 
guard is always present. It is my responsibility to 
ensure adequate protection also of all the cashiers’ 
desks and offices. Help would soon be coming in case 
of need! 

Generally speaking, for an establishment which is 
open for 24 hours a day, the crime incidence is very 
low. But my work requires a close and constant 
liaison with police and other investigators. I make a 
habit of completely patrolling the entire building at 
least twice a day and by doing so I have a clear pic- 
ture of what is going on. Most of the work performed 
by me is submitted in report form to the General 
Manager and copies are kept by me for future refer- 
ence. They form a constant record of security activity 
and build up to what I might wall a history day by 
day of the hotel I serve. 
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B.T.C. CRIME CHIEF 


Reorganisation of C.I.D. 


Mr. W. O. Gay, formerly Chief 
of Police for the North-eastern 
Area of British Transport Com- 
mission, has been appointed to 
direct the reorganized C.LD. of 
the commission’s police with the 
title of Chief of Police (Crime). 

His selection is part of the 
general reorganization of the force 
now taking place. He will be re- 
sponsible to the Chief Constable, 
Mr. A. C. West, for C.I.D. activity 
at national level and in conjunc- 
tion with the area chiefs. 

Mr. Gay was born in Waltham- 
stow and went to Oxford from 
Palmer’s School, Grays, Essex. At 
Oxford he took an Honours De- 
gree in Law and subsequently an 
M.A. He joined the G.W.R. Police 
in 1936 and during the war was 
visiting instructor for the S.I.B., 
Royal Corps of Military Police. 
After the war he specialized in the 
C.1.D. side of railway work in the 
Midlands until joining the Eastern 
Region as Assistant Chief. He 
then became Chief of Police, and 
went to York in 1956. 


Nottingham Chief to Retire 


Captain Athelstan Popkess, 
Chief Constable of Nottingham, a 
pioneer in police use of radio, has 
announced that he will retire on 
31st December. 

Captain Popkess, who is 65, 
went to Nottingham in 1930 from 
Aldershot, where he was Assistant 
Provost Marshall. His scientific 
approach was shown when he con- 
ducted experiments in the early 
1930s with police wireless, which 
resulted in the use of radio patrol 
vehicles in Nottingham in August 
19382. He created a_ forensic 
science laboratory which was later 
taken over by the Home Office 
and became the East Midland 
Forensic Science Laboratory. 

Under him the Nottingham 
Force had the reputation of being 
one of the most up to date in 
Britain. A radio-call system was 
started recently by which police 
headquarters can keep in contact 
with constables on the beat. Cap- 
tain Popkess recently suggested to 
the Home Office a scheme for traf- 
fic wardens so that police might be 
released for crime prevention. 
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Mr. W. O. Gay. 
He was awarded the _ King’s 
Police Medal in 1938 and _ the 


C.B.E. in 1956. 


Cumberland’s 
New Chief Constable 


Mr. Henry Watson, Assistant 
Chief Constable of Cumberland 
and Westmorland has been ap- 
pointed Chief Constable in succes- 
sion to Mr. J. S. H. Gaskain at the 
age of 48. 

He began his career with the 
Ashton-under-Lyne Police in 1934 
and reached the rank of Superin- 
tendent in the Norfolk Constabu- 
lary. Mr. Watson became Assist- 
ant Chief Constable in 1955. 


Reading Appointment 
from Dewsbury 


Reading Watch Committee have 
appointed Mr. Arthur  Iveson, 
Chief Constable of Dewsbury, 
Yorks, since 1954, as Chief Con- 
stable of Reading. He is 52. 

The appointment is subject to 
Home Office approval. Mr. Ive- 
son will replace Mr. Jesse Law- 
rence, who has retired, to become 
a British Railways police execu- 
tive. 

Mr. Iveson joined the Dewsbury 
force as a constable 28 vears ago. 


He holds the King’s Police Medal. 


Police Promotions 


Superintendent N. Watson, 42, 
of Nottingham City Police, is to 
be Assistant Chief Constable of 
Liverpool. The appointment will 
be mainly concerned with traffic, 
police training and organization, 
and the starting salary is £2,125, 
rising to £2,320. 


Greyhound Association 

Detective-Superintendent C. E. 
Sparks, formerly of the Metropolli- 
tan Police, Greenwich Division, 
was appointed assistant to the 
Chief Security Officer of the 
National Greyhound Association, 
on 13th April. 


Brighton Officer 


Brighton Watch Committee 
have chosen one of their own 
chief inspectors to fill one of the 
two vacancies for superintendent 
in the Brighton police force. He 
is Chief Inspector R. Beard and 
he will take charge of “B” division 
next month. 


New R.O.C. Chief 


Air Commodore J. M. Warfield, 
Air Officer-in-Charge of Admin- 
istration at Headquarters, British 
Forces Arabian Peninsula, since 
1957, is to become Commandant 
of the Royal Observer Corps on 
4th May in succession to Air Com- 
modore J. H. T. Simpson, who is 
retiring. 

The Royal Observer Corps, a 
volunteer organization with more 
than 15,000 men and women mem- 
bers who man posts throughout 
the United Kingdom, provides 
R.A.F. Fighter Command with a 
visual air raid reporting system 
and it would be responsible for 
giving a national warning of 
radioactive fall-out. 

Air Commodore Warfield was 
born in 1912 and joined the 
R.A.F. on a short-service commis- 
sion in 1930, receiving a perma- 
nent commission six years later. 
Air Commodore Simpson, who 
was born in 1907, has played a 
major part in fitting the R.O.C. 
for its new duty of reporting 
radioactive fall-out. 


ROMFORD PROMOTION 


Chief Inspector Norman Wood, 
aged 39, of Romford police, has 
been promoted to superintendent. 


The Queen has approved the 
appointment of Mr. Malcolm 
MacCulloch, Chief Constable of 
Glasgow, as vice-lieutenant of the 
County of the City of Glasgow. 
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2: Training 


By Raymond Matchell 


HERE are two aspects of 
"wees a guard dog which 

at first sight may appear con- 
tradictory. The training” in 
general obedience involves a great 
deal of curbing of the dog's 
natural impulses and 
while the training in guard work 
proper requires that the dog's pro- 
tective and aggressive instincts be 
stimulated and reinforced. 

In actual fact the contrasting 
nature of these requirements is of 
great assistance. By combining the 
training for the two requirements 
we can stimulate the dog to the 
highest pitch of excitement and 
then apply strict control while he 
is in this excited condition. “Thus 
we are able to ensure that the dog 
will be under control in all cir- 
cumstances and at the same time 
provide him with sufficient excite- 
ment to prevent him from becom- 
ing depressed by intensive training 
in obedience alone. 


desires, 


Reasoning Unnecessary 

There are widely differing at- 
litudes regarding whether, and to 
what extent, a dog is capable of 
reasoning, but from the point of 
view of training it is wisest to 
assume that the dog is completely 
incapable of reasoning. (By 
reasoning we mean establishing a 
connection between two or more 
events separated in time.) This as- 
sumption ensures that everything 
is presented to the dog in the 
simplest possible way and prevents 
him from being blamed for things 
which he might or might not have 
understood. It also means that 
any form of correction after the 
event is undesirable and harmful. 
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GUARD DOGS IN SECURITY WORK 


Ss 


Aims and Techniques 





This picture demonstrates the training of a dog in obedience. It is taught 
to remain oblivious of a passer-by (left), noise (centre), and a whirling 
glove (right). 


The dog has to be trained by en- 
couragement or discouragement— 
applied while the dog is actually 
performing the act we wish to en- 
courage or discourage. For ex- 
ample, if we wish to train a dog 
not to go chasing cats, it is no use 
beating the dog after he has 
chased a cat. The correct thing to 
do is to give the dog an oppor- 
tunity to chase a cat and then ap- 
ply the strongest means of dis- 
couragement while he is in the act 
of chasing. This procedure is 
repeated until the dog shows no 
inclination to chase. 


Timely Discouragement 
Since the purpose of training a 
dog is io make him controllable 
by his handler’s voice, the prime 
method of encouragement or dis- 
couragement must be the trainer’s 


voice itself, reinforced by such 
other means as may be found 
necessary. As additional  en- 


couragements we can resort, for 
example, to fondling or occasional 
tit-bits. The forms of discourage- 
ment available include sharp jerks 
on the lead or check cord, the 
throwing of a lump of earth or 
something similar and, in the most 
demanding cases, a single stroke 
over the shoulders or rump with 
the end of the lead or a light 
swishy stick. The more severe 
types of discouragement must only 
be applied when the dog is con- 
centrating on some undesirable 
object so that in the dog’s mind 
the discouragement becomes con- 
nected with this undesirable ob- 
ject rather than with his trainer. 
By simultaneous use of the train- 
er’s voice and the required degree 
of discouragement, the dog comes 
to associate a certain tone of voice 
with a certain degree of discour- 
agement and eventually becomes 
controllable by use of the voice 
alone. 
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Control by Voice 

Until the dog reaches the stage 
of responding to the trainer’s 
voice without the need for other 
means of inducement, the trainer 
has to be in a position to apply 
the requisite authority. The dog 
must normally be on a lead or 
long cord. ‘The first step is to get 
the dog to walk quietly on the 
lead with his trainer, not neces- 
sarily strictly to heel to start with, 
but merely on a slack lead and 
paying attention to his trainer. 
While he continues to do this the 
dog is praised and encouraged, but 
any attempt to pull away, chase 
cats, and so on, is countered by a 
sharp “No” and_ simultaneous 
sharp jerking of the lead or even 
a clip over the rump. Immediately 
the dog desists from pulling away 


the trainer reverts to a tone of 
encouragement. As the dog be- 
comes more controllable he _ is 


taught to walk properly to heel, 
i.e., Close by his trainer’s left side, 
and to sit and lie down on com- 
mand, while his trainer backs 
away to the end of the lead or 
walks round him. Further train- 
ing takes place either on the lead 
or on a cord 20 yards or so long. 
On the lead the dog’s walking to 
heel and qujckness in sitting or 
going down on command are im- 
proved, whilst on the cord he is 
taught to stay while his handler 
goes away and to come rapidly 
when called. As the dog becomes 
controllable by the trainer’s voice 
alone, even when in the presence 
of strong distractions, the cord is 
allowed to trail free, giving the 
dog greater range of movement, 
and eventually it is removed com- 
pletely. 


Practice Against a “ Violent 
Criminal ” 

Training for guard work is 
started at the stage where the dog 
is reasonably controllable on the 
cord. From then on training in 
obedience and training in guard 
work are intermingled as closely 
as possible. An experienced as- 
sistant armed with a light stick 
and suitably protected against bit- 
ing is required for this part of the 
training which, as in the previous 
inculcation of obedience, takes 
place first on the lead and then on 
the long cord before the dog is 
allowed to work completely free. 

As a first step the trainer and 
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dog stand still and the criminal 
approaches in a threatening man- 
ner, stamping his feet and beating 
his stick on the ground. Using a 
command such as, “ Watch him”, 


Stimulating Instinct of the Chase 

If the dog is not required to 
work away from his handler, 
training may cease at this point. 
Otherwise the next step is to re- 





Teaching the dog to safeguard property and not to move from the spot. 
Note that it is tied by a lead in the early stages. 


the trainer encourages his dog to 
advance towards, and bark at, the 
oncoming criminal. So long as the 
dog barks, the criminal stands 
still, and only uses incitement if 
the dog appears to lose interest in 
him. Any attempt to bite the 
stationary criminal is countered 
by sharp jerks on the lead and 
the use of the criminal’s stick. If 
on the other hand the dog appears 
apprehensive of the criminal, the 
man feigns fear of the dog by 
backing away, thus bolstering up 
the dog’s confidence. In the next 
stage, which begins when the dog 
will boldly advance and bark at 
the stationary criminal, the crim- 
inal actually attacks the handler. 
To begin with he should desist 
from his attack and run away im- 
mediately the dog advances to- 
wards him, but as the dog’s confi- 
dence increases the attack is made 
more severe, until the dog will 
seize him firmly in the face of a 
determined attack. By use of the 
lead the dog is then taught to re- 
lease the criminal when he stands 
still and is practised in going 
down and_ otherwise _ being 
obedient in the presence of the 
criminal. 


place the lead by the long cord. 
Ihe dog is then taught to advance 
and bark at the stationary crim- 
inal, and only allowed to bite him 
when the criminal attacks the 
dog’s trainer or attempts to run 
away. Preventing the dog from 
biting is achieved by jerks on the 
cord from the trainer and the use 
of the stick by the criminal. The 
stick has to be used just hard 
enough to make the dog respect 
it without making him really 
frightened of it and this must be 
done in a defensive rather than 
attacking manner. 


Pursuit and seizure are taught 
in the following way. With the 
trainer holding the cord tight so 
that the dog cannot reach the 
criminal, the latter incites the dog 
by threatening to attack the 
trainer. When the dog becomes 
furious the criminal abruptly 
turns and runs away and as he 
does so the trainer allows and en- 
courages the dog to pursue. At 
first the dog will probably only 
make a half-hearted attempt at 
seizure but as his confidence in- 
creases he should pursue and seize 
the criminal firmly without any 
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preliminary incitement. If he does 
not release the criminal automati- 
cally he should now be taught to 
do so when the latter stands still, 
again by jerks on the cord. 
When the dog’s performance on 
the cord is adequate, work con- 


tinues with greater distances be- 
tween the trainer and the crim- 
inal. At first the cord is left trail- 
ing but eventually it is completely 
removed. At this stage of the 
training a great deal depends on 
the skill of the criminal in teaching 
the dog to avoid his blows or 
kicks without allowing him to 
escape. 

In order to teach the dog to find 
a criminal in hiding, he is first 
allowed to watch the assistant go 
away and hide, and when he 
knows the command to search well 
enough, he is then encouraged to 
do so without having seen the 
criminal at all. The hiding places 
are made progressively more difhi- 
cult to find and sometimes the 
criminal behaves in a violent man- 
ner and sometimes in a_ passive 
one, to simulate any case that 
might actually occur. 


Tackling a Gang 

When the dog is required to 
operate alone in an enclosed place, 
the trainer remains close at hand 
at the beginning to encourage the 
dog as required. He gradually re- 
tires to greater distances as the 
dog’s performance improves. Then 
the time interval between the de- 
parture of the trainer and arrival 
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The 


coached in 


dog is _ being 
tackling 
Note 
how tt setzes his arm 
behind. 


an attacker. 


from 


of the intruder is progressively 
lengthened, as is also the length of 
time for which the dog, acting 
alone, detains the intruder. 

Iwo or more criminals may be 
used together after the dog has 
shown he knows how to work satis- 
factorily on one. Such a task is of 
course more difficult, but it is ap- 
proached by the dog and trainer 
according to the procedure for a 
single attacker. It is also advan- 
tageous to practise on persons 
wearing nO apparent protective 
clothing, allowing the dog to go 
as near to actually biting as pos- 
sible. 

Frequently it is necessary to 
train the dog to negotiate ob- 
stacles, stairs, and so on. Such an 
ability is developed by taking the 
education a stage further. The 
training for this is mixed with the 
training in obedience and guard 
work, beginning with very simple 
obstacles and going on gradually 
to more difficult ones as the dog’s 
confidence increases. 

If indeed this stage is added to 
the dog’s training, he becomes 
versatile in the whole range of 
duties likely to be found in 
normal security work. At the same 
time throughout his training he 
appears to develop in character as 
talent and confidence are built up. 
The good dog emerges from his 
tests not only an invaluable in- 
strument in his own right but also 
a trusted companion. He can 
make, with his handler, a real 
security unit. 


MENACE OF VANDALISM 

An extraordinary outbreak of 
vandalism reported from the Mid- 
lands has already caused thou- 
sands of pounds worth of damage 
to public property. The following 
have been reported in the last few 
days: 

Young trees planted at North- 
field by Birmingham Corporation 
uprooted and torn apart; 

Scores of electric light bulbs 
ripped from their sockets in a Bir- 
mingham-Coventry train and 
thrown out on to the line; 


Seats slashed on _ late-evening 
buses in both Birmingham and 
West Bromwich; 


Windows in G.P.O. telephone 
boxes damaged; 

Pipes in public conveniences 
pulled off the walls and other 
equipment removed. 

At Sutton Coldfield so much 
damage has been done in the park 
that adult patrols are being con- 
sidered. 

A spokesman of Birmingham's 
Public Lighting department said: 
“The city’s bill for damage to 
lamp standards and the removal 
or breaking of bulbs is colossal.” 

At Hall Green Road School, 
West Bromwich, vandals’ with 
hammers caused £200 worth of 
damage. 

About 50 windows of substan- 
tial gauge glass were broken. 

An expensive film projector was 
severely damaged and the glass in 
two wall clocks broken. 

Books, crayons and papers were 
scattered about stock rooms. Elec- 


tric lamps and = fittings were 
knocked off. 
Water taps were left running 


with the plug in the sink so that 
the kitchen was flooded. 





A “Bursting” Prison 

Mr. L. Newcombe, governor of 
Durham prison, said at a confer- 
ence of the North-East Magistrates’ 


Association at Newcastle upon 
Tyne this month that Durham 
prison was “bursting at _ its 


seams”, with 400 prisoners living 
three in a cell. He added: “It 
sounds appalling and it is appal- 
ling, but the prisoners themselves 
do not seem to mind very much 
because living three in a cell means 
that they have someone to talk to." 
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AS A SOCIAL 
STUDY 


£150,000 Institute at Cambridge 


CRIME 


HE establishment at Cambridge University of an 

Institute of Criminology, approved by the Senate 

on 27th January, was followed last month by an 
offer of £150,000 from the Trustees of the Isaac Wolf- 
son Foundation for the endowment of a Chair and 
Readership or Lectureship and the provision of a 
suitable building. 

The scheme was announced in the House of Lords 
on 8th April, in the course of a debate on Crime and 
Penal Practice, by Lord Nathan, chairman of the 
Trustees and honorary solicitor to the Foundation. 

The need for research into criminology under the 
aegis of such an Institute was strongly stressed in the 
White Paper on Crime in a Changing Society issued 
by the Home Secretary at the end of last year. Dis 
cussing the proposed institute in the House of Com 
mons in the summer, Mr. Butler had expressed the 
view that its contribution to the study of the prob 
lems of crime and the treatment of offenders would 
be indispensable. 


Mr. Butler's Initiative 

Lord Nathan disclosed that in January the Home 
Secretary had written to him as chairman of the 
Irustees inviting the interest of the Foundation in 
the proposed Institute. The Trustees took a sympa- 
thetic view of the proposal and, after consultation 
with Mr. Butler, he had seen the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University as the result of which agreement was 
reached and the Senate formally approved the estab- 
lishment of the Institute. The £150,000 which was 
now offered was sufficient, it was thought, to found 
a Chair and a Readership or Lectureship, leaving a 
balance of £50,000 for the acquisition of a special 
building or for other purposes, including a much- 
needed criminological library. 


Functions of the New Body 
Among the functions of an Institute, as visualized 
by Lord Nathan, were to: 

Carry out research; 

Provide facilities for the teaching of criminology 
at post-graduate level; 

Organize conferences and short courses in con- 
junction with magistrates, their clerks, and 
senior officers of the police, prison, probation 
and children’s services; 

Study trends in crime, treatment of offenders, 
medical and social aspects of crime, adminis- 
tration and enforcement of criminal law and 
procedure; 

Review the results of criminological research 
and developments in penology at home and 
abroad; 

Establish a criminological library and act as a 
centre for information on the subject. 
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Government Grant 


In thanking Lord Nathan for his statement, the 
Lord Chancellor asked him to convey to Mr. Isaac 
Wolfson the thanks of the Government for his muni- 
ficence. He also announced that the Government 
had decided, on the advice of the University Grants 
Committee, to support the development of crim- 
inological studies at Cambridge by making a grant 
over the next three years. Viscount Kilmuir ex- 
pressed his confidence that the Institute would not 
only create valuable research work by its teaching of 
criminology, but stimulate activities in this field by 
other universities. 





Whipping for Violence 

Corporal punishment for acts of premeditated 
violence was urged by Mr. C. A. Joyce, the broad- 
caster and headmaster of the Home Office school at 
Ashton Keynes, near Swindon, when he spoke at 
Oxford to schoolmasters attending a course run by 
the Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 
He believed the law should be. tightened up. For pre- 
meditated violence he would have no hesitation in 
saving there ought to be the automatic penalty of 
corporal punishment, unless the court found some 
reason to the contrary. 


Society had as much right to be protected as the 
criminal had to be understood, said Mr. Joyce. He 
thought young people should be warned that the 
consequences of certain activities were painful and 
inevitable. 

With regard to people carrying offensive weapons, 
Mr. Joyce suggested that offenders should be liable 
for prison sentence, but certainly they should be fined 
{20 and the shop supplying the weapon fined £50. 


~ 





SECURITY IN CIVIL SERVICE 
24 Members dismissed in 10 years 
D URING the period since 1948 when the Gov- 


ernment intensified security measures in the 

Civil Service, a total of 162 civil servants were 
required to answer enquiries into their security 
standing. Of them 24 were dismissed; 83 were trans- 
ferred to non-secret work; 23 resigned; and 32 were 
reinstated. 

In the last vear, however, no civil servant has been 
removed as a security risk. 

Sir Henry D. Hancock, who recently retired from 
the chairmanship of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
has been appointed chairman of the panel of three 
advisers who hear appeals in security cases in the 
Civil Service. He succeeds Sir Alexander Little, who 
has been chairman of the panel for the past two-and- 
a-half years. 

The other members of the panel are Sir Frederick 
Leggett, Chief Industrial Commissioner, 1940-42, and 
Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Labour, 1942-45; Mr. 
G. A. Stevens, formerly deputy general secretary, 
Union of Post Office Workers; and Sir Maurice 
Holmes, reserve member, Permanent  Secretarv, 
Board of Education, 1937-45. 
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THE THURSO TRIBUNAL REPORTS 


“Exasperated Constable Did Strike Boy” 


HE report of the Tribunal, 

presided over by Lord Sorn, 

into the notorious “ Thurso 
Case "—in which police were alleg- 
ed to have assaulted a 16-year-old 
boy—was published as a White 
Paper on 16th April. 

The Tribunal found it proved 
that Constable Robert Gunn, one 
of the policemen involved, did hit 
the boy, John Waters. The second 
constable, George Harper, was ex- 
onerated from complicity in the 
blow. 


“ Taunted by Boys” 
Summarizing the evidence as to 
what occurred at the Bay Café, in 
Thurso on the night of Saturday, 
7th December, 1957, the report de- 
scribed how the two constables 


entered the café at 10.20 p.m. and’ 


were taunted by a group of boys, 
including John Waters. The 
tribunal had no doubt that the 
language used by Waters to the 
constables was obscene and offen- 
sive. He was taken outside and 
warned not to be cheeky and when 
he returned to the café the other 
boys drew his attention to the fact 
that the stitching on his jacket was 
torn. “ As we read the situation,” 
said the tribunal, “he had lost 
face by being led out of the café 
and he saw in this an opportunity 
to turn the tables against the con- 
stables.” 

For what ensued from _ that 
point until the taking of the boy 
into an alley the tribunal de- 
pended substantially on the evi- 
dence of two constables and the 
boy himself and the probabilities 
were against the boy’s story being 
a complete account. There were 
more obscene and offensive words 
by Waters and he was taken by the 
two constables into an alleyway 
where he was later found with a 
bleeding nose. 


, 


“An Impulsive Blow’ 
The tribunal could not accept 
Gunn’s account of how the boy 
came by his injuries. Their opin- 
ion was that the constable became 
exasperated by the boy’s behaviour 
and perhaps by a struggle on the 
part of the boy to get away and 
that he struck him an impulsive 
blow. 
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The report commented: ‘There 
is no doubt that he was sorely 
tried by the provocative behaviour 
and language of this excited boy 
and we can understand how it 
came about that he yielded to the 
temptation of striking him. But 
this is as far as we can go . What 
he did was, for a policeman, un- 
questionably wrong and we must 
unquestionably condemn it.” 

While exonerating Constable 
Harper, the tribunal did find that 
he had attempted to get the com- 
plaint withdrawn for a money 
payment and that it was wrong for 
him to have done so. 

The tribunal expressed the 
opinion that if the two constables 
had been brought to trial in a 
court, the Crown evidence would 
not have sufficed for a conviction. 

Police Procedure Correct 

The action taken by the Caith- 
ness police in investigating the in- 
cident was found “to have been 
all that it should have been” and 
the conduct of the Chief Con- 
stable was in all respects correct. 


CONSTABLE FINED 


Birmingham Case 


‘I am not at all satisfied that 
there was this brutal assault that 
has been spoken of but I think 
that you momentarily lost your 
temper and hit him in a way that 
renders you guilty,” said the Bir- 
mingham Deputy  Stipendiary 
Magistrate on 11th April in fining 
a young probationary police con- 
stable, John Aulton, for assaulting 
a youth of 17, while questioning 
him about a broken street lamp. 

Mr. J. F. R. Ritchie, for the 
youth, Charles Mason, of Beale 
Street, Aston, described the case 
in his opening as “an attempt by 
a British police officer to introduce 
Gestapo methods into the inter- 
rogation of witnesses ”. 

Mason stated in the witness box 
that on 3lst March he was stand- 
ing on a street corner near his 
home with friends when he heard 
breaking glass and saw a group of 
teddy boys running away. Aulton 
approached and asked, ‘“ Which 
one of you broke the lamp?” 
When they denied responsibility 


he asked them to go with him to 


the lamp post. After a witness 
there had failed to identify them, 
Mason said, “The police officer 
came up to me and started hitting 
me. He held me by the shirt with 
his right hand and hit me back- 
wards and forwards across the face 
three or four times with his left. 

In evidence Aulton said Mason 
told him he knew who broke the 
lamp but he did not intend to tell 
the police. The boy backed away 
and thinking he meant to run off 
witness went to grab him. “He 
tried to back out of reach and I 
caught him accidentally on the 
side of the face. It did not cause 
any damage as far as I could see. 
He said: *I will get you for this ’.” 
The allegation that he struck 
several blows was completely false. 

The magistrate said he was satis- 
fied that Aulton approached 
Mason reasonably and that the 
boy was offensive and obstructive. 
“T think the injury he received is 
consistent with a blow in the 
face.” 

The magistrate commented that 
the case had attracted notice “ be- 
yond its real value” in the light 
of the facts disclosed. In view of 
all the circumstances he trusted it 
would have no effect on Aulton’s 
police career. 


Chief Constable’s Caution 


Before returning to duty, the 
constable was interviewed by the 
Chief Constable, Mr. E. J. Dodd, 
who issued the following state- 
ment: “After considering the 
whole of the circumstances in the 
case of P.C. Aulton, including the 
observations of the Deputy Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, the Chief Con- 
stable has cautioned the officer 
and advised him as to his future 
conduct.” 


Flintshire Incident 


P.C. Mervyn Raymond Jones, 
of Penyffordd, Flintshire, hit a 
“ hooligan ” of 17 who had bullied 
another boy, said Judge Meurig 
Evans, at Wrexham County Court 
on 25th March. Awarding £25 
damages to Dennis William Croft, 
a steelworker,of Penymynydd Road, 
Penyfforrd, the judge said: “ Many 
people might well think that Con- 
stahle Jones had every justification 
and excuse for part of what he 
did, and I trust the police author- 
ities will take note of it.” 
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CRIME REVIEW 


The chief reports this month focus attention on serious raids on 


G.P.O. 


vans and offices and also on mails 


in transit. Though the 


losses have involved considerable sums, the main feature of these in- 
cidents is the calm audacity of the bandits. Gelignite gangs continue to 
be active and a wave of lorry losses requires notice. 


MAILS RAIDED 


POST Office mail van was 
feted between two cars 
in Mitcham Street, Maryle- 
bone, on Ist April. Four men, with 
stockings pulled over their faces, 
attacked the driver and guard, 
snatched three mailbags in which 
were 49 registered envelopes con- 


taining £7,000 in cash, and got 
away in one of the cars whose 
driver had the engine running. 


The second car, which had been 
stolen in Bermondsey, was left be- 
hind. 

Both the mail van driver and 
guard, who had been dragged out 
of the van, suffered shock, but 
were not seriously injured. The 
driver was Arthur Leonard Ford, 
aged 31, of Bayham Place, St. Pan- 


cras, N.W. The guard, Charles 
Llovd Kelly, aged 42, of Cante- 
lowes Road, St. Pancras, had an 


injured thumbe but was allowed to 
go home after hospital treatment. 

The mail van had _ previously 
collected three bags from a firm in 
Bell Street. It was on its way to 
make a collection from a_ pillar 
box when it was ambushed. 

The raid was witnessed by a 
number of children at play on 
neighbouring waste ground. They 
likened it to scenes on television. 
One, George Black, 14, of Lisson 
Street, Marylebone, dialled 999 
and the police were on the scene 
within a minute or two of the call. 


£7,000 SUB-P.O. RAID 


In a successful attack on a sub- 
post office in Dalston Lane in Lon- 
don’s East End, thieves got away 
with about £7,000 on 16th April. 
The post office was in a general 
cigarette and stationery shop. 

The amount consisted of £200 
in cash and the remainder was in 
stamps. The thieves apparently 
opened the safe in the basement 
of the building without the use of 
gelignite and then started a fire. 
Police were called in by the fire 
brigade. 
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£4,000 P.O. LOSS 


A safe containing money, postal 
orders, and stamps worth more 
than £4,000 was stolen from Glen- 
duffhill Post Office, Barlanark, 
Glasgow, together with a quantity 
of tobacco and 40,000 cigarettes 
on 12th April. 

Although the alarm bell 
sounded as the thieves broke in 
through the front door no one in 
the neighbourhood heard it. The 
bell was muffled with a towel until 
the electrical wiring could be cut. 

Che safe, weighing 3 cwt., was 
carried by the thieves to a waiting 
vehicle. 

Mr. William Muldoon, proprie- 
tor of the shop and Post Office, 
said that although the thieves had 
come prepared for the alarm bell, 
they did not know that a light 
outside the shop went on when the 
door was forced. It was this light 
which attracted the attention of a 
passing policeman, but by then the 
thieves had gone. 


Postman Saves Mail Bag 
Showing great courage when 
attacked by three cosh bandits, a 
London postman refused to give in 
and managed to save the mail bag 
in his charge. 
The incident took place in 
Gresham Street in the centre of 
London on 2ist March. The post- 
man, Mr. Walter Reeson, was 
attacked by men from a car as he 
drew level with it. They knocked 
him down and snatched his bag 
which contained registered mail. 
Then as the car roared off Mr. 
Reeson actually grabbed the bag 
from the open boot into which it 
had been thrown. 


GUN HOLD-UP 


Two men held up the post- 
master and a woman clerk at a 
sub-post office in Dorking Road, 
Tadworth, and escaped with £50. 
One man pulled out a gun as they 


walked in and kept the two 
covered. The other pushed the 
postmaster behind the counter 


and grabbed the money. 


Rifled on Train 

Thirty mailbags were rifled in 
the 4.5 p.m. Euston to Glasgow 
Caledonian Express, somewhere 
between London and Lancaster, 
on the night of 8th April. They 
had been ripped open and the 
contents pilfered. ‘The discovery 
was made at Lancaster. 

As the train went through Pres- 
ton, slowly passing sidings near 
Marsh Lane, at about 7.45 p.m., 
a passenger saw three men jump 
from a carriage. They were de- 
scribed as about 25 years of age 
and are believed to have travelled 
from Euston. 

Detectives discovered that three 
men had been driven in a taxi cab 
from a spot near Marsh Lane to 
the bus station in the centre of 
the town. One was carrving a 
hold-all. 

All the bags were in the front 
van. The guard stopped the train 
when he made the discovery and 
a G.P.O. representative carried 
out an examination at Carlisle. 


Stopped Irish Mail 


Another gang who robbed the 
Irish mail between Euston and 
Chester on 26th March were 
thought to have stopped the train 
north of Stafford and made their 
escape. The guard reported that 
the train pulled up unaccountably, 
the communication cord not hav- 
ing been pulled. When the mail 
vans were unlocked by a G.P.O. 
Inspector at Chester it was dis- 
covered that bags which had con- 
tained registered mail had been 
ransacked. Dozens of empty regis- 
tered packets were later found 
scattered about the line and the 
nearby countryside. How the 
thieves contrived to apply the 
brakes and stop the train is a 
mystery. Police used tracker dogs 
in the effort to pick up the trail 
across country. 


ST. PANCRAS GUN RAID 
Foiled by Staff 


Armed bandits who raided the 
catering manager's office at St. 
Pancras Station on 2Ist March 
were foiled by the courage of a 
woman and a Polish clerk. 

They fled from the office empty- 
handed, leaving behind them 
£1,000—the takings from the sta- 
tion’s restaurants. 
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With their collars pulled up and 
wearing masks the two bandits, 
both young men, knocked on the 
locked door of the offices. Mrs. 
Olive Gertrude Lyne, thinking it 
was one of her staff, opened the 
door. A gun was thrust at her and 
one of the bandits said: “ Get in 
side.” He pushed her into the 
inner office and closed the door. 
His accomplice stood guard out- 
side. 


Mrs. Lyne ignored the gun 
levelled at her and screamed for 
help. 


Mr. Mieczyslaw Sulislawski, who 
had been working at his desk, 
jumped up and ran to. the office. 

He picked up a tray holding a 
pot of tea, a jug of milk and tea- 
cups and threw it at the second 
bandit. He followed it with a bar 
rage of cups. 

Hearing the noise, the other 
bandit opened the door to see his 
friend covered in milk and tea. 

[Then both men fled. 


SCOTTISH EASTER 
RAIDS 


Wage Safe Forced 


Bank staff who were recalled 
hurriedly from their Easter Friday 
holiday, made it possible for about 
1,000 employees of Brown Bros. 
and Co. Ltd., engineers, Broughton 
Road, Edinburgh, to receive their 
weekly wages despite the theft of 
£3,000 from the office sate during 
the night. 

Office staff on arrival found that 
one of the safes containing £3,000 


in wages had been forced open 
during the night though other 


safes in the premises containing 
the remainder of the wages re- 
mained untouched. Arrangements 
were made immediately with the 
bank to recall several employees 
and have the missing money re- 
placed. 

The normal practice is for the 
wages to be drawn from the bank 
on Friday morning but in view of 
the Bank Holiday it was found 
necessary to deposit the money in 
several safes in various parts of the 
premises overnight. 

The thieves gained entry to the 
premises by climbing a wall and 
breaking a window overlooking the 
railway line adjoining the prem- 
ises. 
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Money on Premises 

Thieves also broke into the office 
of Collars Ltd., launderers, at 
Anniesland, Glasgow, and escaped 
with the firm’s £1,000 pay-roll after 
blowing a safe open. 

Mr. John Gilchrist, a director of 
the firm, said: “ Normally, we 
would not have the money on the 
premises in any quantity, but be- 
cause the banks were closed we had 
£1,000 on the premises.” 

he thieves packed mailbags 
round the safe to muffle the sound 
of the explosion. Police described 
the affair as “an expert job”. 


Pay roll taken home 

In another safe-blowing at a 
Glasgow firm only about £15 in 
petty cash was stolen. Officials of 
$.G.A. (Timber Buildings) Ltd., 
Nitshill Road, Glasgow, had taken 
home the £600 pay-roll instead of 
putting it in the safe. 


‘CO-OP’ SAFES BLOWN 

A gelignite gang who blew the 
door off a safe of the London Co- 
operative Society’s dairy depot at 
Rushmore Road, Hackney, during 
the night of 15th March, got away 
with more than £2,000. They used 
smocks and overcoats to muffle the 
noise of the explosion which blew 
the door of its hinges but broke 
no windows. 


Raiders were disturbed while 
breaking into a safe at the London 
Co-operative Society's dairy depot 
in Theobald Street, Boreham 
Wood, on 6th April, and left a 
trail of banknotes as they filed. 
The gang burned the door off the 
safe and got away with nearly 
£900. They got into the building 
by burning through iron bars pro- 
tecting a skylight. 


Woolworth’s lose £2,000 
Thieves cut open a safe and 
stole £2,000 from Woolworth’s in 
Holloway Road, Holloway, over 
the Easter holiday. The thieves 
got into the shop through a first- 
floor back window. 


HEAVY LOSSES IN 
LORRY RAIDS 
Insurance companies are said to 
be facing claims of more than 








£1,000,000 because of the unpre- 


cedented wave of lorry thefts 
which is sweeping Britain. The 


Treasury, concerned for losses to 
the revenue, has appealed to Scot- 
land Yard to intensify its drive 
against the raiders and against the 
organized gang of receivers and 
distributors. 


Messrs. Douglas Jackson and 
Co., assessors and valuers, of 
Bishopsgate, are investigating 


claims totalling £250,000. They 
have offered a reward of £6,000 
for information leading to the re- 
covery of whisky and lorry loads 
of television and radio sets stolen 
recently. 

A member of the firm said: 
“We feel strongly about the in- 
crease in lorry thefts and we are 
leaving nothing to chance. ‘The 
country is suffering tremendous 
losses in foreign currencies. We 
believe we know the town from 
which the gang operates. We know 
their methods. We hope to trap 
them.” 

Whisky worth more than £7,000 
was on a lorry stolen on 21st March 
from the Wembley lock-up garage 
of Messrs. Alexander Scott, haul- 
age contractors. There were 520 
cases of a dozen bottles each 
which were to have been shipped 
abroad from London Docks. A 
spokesman for the owners of the 
whisky, William Grant & Sons 
Ltd., said duty on it would have 
to be paid, as the Excise author- 
ities would regard it as having 
been consumed in this country. 


While Driver Slept 

While the driver was asleep in 
his home nearby, thieves drove off 
a large grey pantechnicon van 
containing £5,000 of gas refriger- 
ators from outside Navarino Man- 
sions, Hackney, early on 16th 
March. 

The driver had brought 129 re- 
frigerators down from a firm in 
Scotland and was to have de- 
livered them to the North Thames 
Gas Board's offices at Stratford. 


A van loaded with silverware 
and silver plate valued at about 
£500 was stolen on the night of 
6th April from Mount Pleasant, 
Finsbury. 
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SIR WINSTON 
ROBBED 


Thieves entered the home of 
Sir Winston and Lady Churchill 
in Hyde Park Gate, S.W., on 
Easter Monday night and got away 
with articles valued at £10,000— 
including a £5,000 natural Russian 
sable stole and the collar and 
badge of Lady Churchill’s insignia 
of Dame Grand Cross of the Order 
of the British Empire. The Lon- 
don firm of assessors, Messrs. Py- 
craft and Arnold, offered a reward 
of up to £900 for information 
leading to the return of the stolen 
property. 

Apart from the Russian stole 
Lady Churchill lost a Russian er- 
mine coat (valued at £1,360), an 
ermine coat (£500), a grey muta- 
tion mink cape (£500), a ruby 
baton diamond and diamond clip 
brooch (£860), a spray brooch of 
diamonds with baton diamonds and 
fancy shape diamonds (£775), and 
an antique diamond leaf spray and 
cluster brooch (£500). The thieves 
also took a quantity of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill’s cigars. 

The thieves gained entry by 
climbing a wall into the back gar- 
den and then a short pipe on to an 
extension at the rear of the build- 
ing where, through an open fan- 
light, they were able to slip the 
catch of a casement window be- 
neath, gaining access to the maids’ 
workroom and thence to the rest 
of the house. After visiting Sir 
Winston Churchill’s own room 
and ransacking Lady Churchill's 
bed-room, they left by one of the 
two front doors. 

Four members of the household 
staff, who dined out together, left 
the house at 7.15 p.m. and re- 
turned after midnight when the 
theft was discovered. 


AT ATOM PLANT 


A gang dodged past security 
guards at the Atomic Energy 


Authority’s “litthe Harwell” re- 
search establishment at Winfrith 
Heath, Dorset, early on 6th April, 
blew open a safe and escaped with 
£130. 

On this site, which is constantly 
patrolled, Britain's new _ zero- 
energy high-temperature reactor is 
nearing completion. 

The raiders packed bales of hay 
round a safe in the offices of Tur- 
riff and Co., civil engineering con- 
tractors. They missed a further 
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£200, belonging to a_ labourer, 
which was in the safe, tied up in 
an old pair of socks. The socks 

-and the £200—were found lying 
in a corner of the office. 


Jewel Firms Raided 

Raiders broke into seven Hat- 
ton Garden offices during the first 
week-end in April and stole jewel- 
lery, watches and cash worth more 
than £2,000. All the offices are in 
the same building. 

The gang got in through a first- 
floor window. On the ground floor 
they entered Roberts and Dove's 
office and took watches and rings. 
From another office of the same 
firm silver was stolen. One floor 
above they broke down a door of 
British Toy Manufacturers office, 
drilled the back of a safe and ate 
biscuits left in a typist’s desk. 

On the third floor, at H. J. 
Coopers, the raiders took watches 
and rings. Across the corridor at 
W. R. Midwinter’s they stole petty 
cash, then moved to Cattell and 
Shefhield for cutlery. On the top 
floor the offices of Cropp and Farr, 
jewellers, were broken into. 


Woman Collector Waylaid 


Two men wavlaid a woman 
council employee at Stokesley, 
Yorkshire, on 3lst March and 


escaped with £200 in notes, part 
of the weekly rents from 160 
council houses. —The woman, Mrs. 
Ena Town, aged 40, a part-time 
rent collector of Levenside, Great 
Ayton, ran to a telephone box. 
The thieves had ripped out the 
telephone. They escaped in a car. 
£1,000 Jewellery Loss 

Jewel thieves escaped with valu: 
ables worth about £1,000 from the 
Holland Park, Bayswater, flat of 
Major-General S$. W. Kirby. They 
ransacked every room and_ took 
dozens of items of jewellery in- 
cluding brooches, an _ heirloom 
wedding ring, and General Kirby's 
cuff-links and dress-studs. Police 
found a handprint on a_ wall 
which was so small and delicate 
they think a young woman may 
have been involved. 


Radio Stock Taken 

A burglary gang stole more than 
£5,000 worth of stock from a Stoke 
Newington radio shop on 10th 
April. 

They smashed two padlocks on 
the front door and drilled out a 
mortice lock. Then they loaded 
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SECURITY DEVICE FILM 

Two film companies have taken 
up the subject of anti-burglary 
systems. British Movietone News 
recently filmed the use of the new 
alarm truncheon mentioned in 
our February issue which is being 
developed jointly by Multitone 
Electric Company and the Rely-a- 
Bell Company. Shots were taken 
at a London jeweller’s premises of 
the truncheon in use and also at 
the alarm reception end. The film 
will be incorporated for interest 
coverage in newsreels to be issued 
shortly and has been released for 
overseas TV use. 

The Special Features Unit of 
the Rank Orgnisation has also 
filmed a number of security de- 
vices for its new cinema magazine, 
Look at Life. The film is provi- 
sionally entitled: Cause for 
Alarm. 


PERSONAL CALL RECEIVER 


A further development is an- 
nounced of the truncheon alarm. 
The Multitone Electric Company 
points out that an alarm given by 
one security guard can be picked 
up by his colleagues elsewhere on 
the premises through a Personal 
Call pocket receiver. Thus the 
alarm is sounded on the automatic 
telephone system and at the same 
time summons the other guards. 
It also sounds on the receiver of 
the guard giving the signal to con- 
firm his transmission. 

This alarm device can be used 
in truncheons, torches, or as a 
trouser transmitter. 


BURGOT RENTALS 
LECTURES 


Demonstrations and __ lectures 
were given in March by Burgot 
Rentals Ltd. to police and_busi- 
ness audiences at Coatbridge and 
Bath at the invitation of the Chief 
Constables of the respective towns. 

The company states that 43 
arrests were made in March 
through the use of its anti-burg- 
lary system. 





television sets, radios, tape record- 
ers and spin driers on to a lorry 
and escaped. 

The owner, Mr. Jack Shine, 
said: “It must have taken a dozen 
men to shift it all, and quite a 
time to do it.” 
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1 typical modern dry 
extinguisher mounted ona trolley. 
HE risk of fire can never be 


entirely eliminated, whatever 

the system of protection in 
use in factories, offices, workshops. 
or the home, or even in 
buildings where the most modern 
methods of fire-resisting construc 
tion have been installed by careful 
architects and companies. This 
may seem to be a truism, but it 
requires to be said if only to estab- 
lish a fundamental approach to 
fire fighting—alertness to the pos- 
sible danger will always go a long 
way to stopping serious fires from 
breaking out. And included in 
that alertness is knowledge of 
what can be done by security and 
fire staff or by employees on the 
spot to attack the fire by hand be- 
fore it does get serious. A fire may 
occur at any time not only because 
of the special risks involved in 
processes or in the use to which 
the premises are put but also be- 
cause of the acts of carelessness or 
negligence to which mankind is 
prone. 

Well-planned precautions are 
essential if possible situations are 
to be mastered. As much thought 
should be given to methods of 
meeting any fire danger immedi- 
ately it occurs as to the broader 
questions of structural safeguard 
or large-scale protection. 


those 


First Defence 
In fire fighting minutes—even 
seconds—are vital, and although 
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the resources of the local fire bri- 
eade are always available, the first 
line of defence must be provided 
within the building itself. For this 
reason an important means of 
tackling the fire continues to be 
the hand extinguisher—an appli- 
ance of convenient size which can 
be handled by any individual and 
which does not call for any speci- 
alized skill in use. The extin- 
guisher can be regarded as the 
primary unit in fire protection. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that other facilities are to be ig- 
nored. The public fire service 
should always be called when fire 
breaks out, however small it may 
seem, if a company does not pos- 
sess its own fire brigade. But the 
extinguisher can often hold the 
fire in check until the brigade’s 
arrival and, in a number of cases, 
put it out before it reaches the 
scene 


Action Without Hesitation 

Every sensible manager and 
security officer will therefore make 
himself fully acquainted with the 
different types of extinguisher so 
that he can take the right action 
without hesitation. It happens all 
too often that the man on the spot 
spends precious time in wonder- 
ing what to do with the appliance 
or even if it ts the correct sort for 
the emergency. 

Some confusion can be caused 
by the wide range of extinguishers 





HAND FIRE 
APPLIANCES 


By C. F. Dennett, A.M.I. Fire E. 


Fire Protection Officer of the London Fire Brigade 


Contributed by members of the London Fire Service, this is the 

first of three articles on appliances for extinguishing fires by 

hand. The information is designed to provide security officers 

and works managers with an easy form of reference. Subsequent 

articles will deal with principles of operation and use, and with 
siting and maintenance. 


available. But the following 
break-down of types will give suf- 
ficient information for the reader 
to assess the various examples on 


the market and select those he 
considers essential for his own 
works or situation. In the case 


of each type made by a reliable 
manufacturer, much care and 
thought have been given to their 
construction and their contents 
have been chosen to meet most 
categories of fire. 

The most obvious agent for put- 
ting out a fire is water and for the 
majority of outbreaks an extin- 
guisher which uses water is the 
right one to use. Don't overlook 
the fact, nevertheless, that for cer- 
tain fires water is quite unsuitable, 
and for some is even dangerous. 


Categories of Fire 

Ignoring certain rare forms, fires 
may be divided into three broad 
classes: 

1. There are those involving 
the combustion of free-burning 
materials such as wood, paper, tex- 
tiles, etc. For their extinction a 
cooling agent is most suitable, 
such as water. They cover the 
vast majority of fires in industry 
and the home. 

2. In a separate section come 
those which involve fats, oils, or 
spirits. Water in the form of a 
jet or even spray may be unsuit- 
able. It can merely spread the 
burning fluid. They require to be 
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extinguished by a “blanketing 
agent” working on the principle 
of excluding the oxygen without 
which a fire cannot burn. 

3. This type is formed of fire 
in “live” electrical equipment. 
Water, being a conductor of elec- 
tricity, is unsuitable. 


Classes of Extinguisher 

These differences of behaviour 
in burning materials lead in turn 
to the following types of extin- 
guisher now generally on the mar- 
ket. I have given notes on the 
shape and capacity for conven- 
ience: 

(a) Water Type (Soda Acid). 
These are either cylindrical or 
conical in shape and are normally 
of two-gallon capacity, although 
smaller types can be obtained. 


The extinguisher medium _ is 
water. It contains a small propor- 
tion of soda and is expelled 


through the nozzle by the pressure 
exerted when a container of acid 
is broken to mix the contents. 
Suitable for the majority of fires. 

(b) Water Type (Gas Pressure). 
These are similar in form to (a) 
except that a gas is employed to 


propel the water from the appli- 
ance. 

(c) Foam Type (Chemical). 
Cylindrical in shape with a 
normal capacity of two gallons. 
Larger sizes are also made which 
are fitted upon a wheeled frame to 
make them more portable. De- 
signed to cover special risks 
mainly of the oil and spirit type 
in Section 2 above for which water 
is unsuitable. 

(d) Foam Type (Gas Pressure). 
A modification of (c) using gas as 
the pressure agent. ‘The gas is 
usually carbon dioxide, CQ,. 

(e) Dry Powder Type (Gas 
Pressure). Again cylindrical in 


Shape, these are supplied in 
various sizes from five to 30 
pounds. Still larger kinds are 


available on wheeled trolleys. Can 
be used for most sorts of fire. 

(f) Carbon Tetrachloride Type. 
Cylindrical in shape and normally 
of one quart capacity but with 
smaller sizes available. Suitable 
for all fires where water is unsuit- 
able, they should not be used in 
confined spaces because of the 
danger of toxic effects. 

(g) Chiorobromomethane Type. 
Similar in design and purpose to 





1 two-gallon water type (soda acid) 
appliance for general use. 


W. F. WILDING LTD., 


The Fire Protection Engineers 
MANCHESTER & ROTHERHAM 


Manufacturers and suppliers of all types of fire fighting 
equipment including :— 


CO, filling plant, for Industrial Fire 


Brigades. 


Water CO, fire extinguishers. 
Foam extinguishers. 


CO, gas fire extinguishers from 24 Ib. 
to 100 Ib. size. 


Fixed installation. 


Chemical 


refills for all types of 


extinguishers. 


Fire alarms, manual and automatic. 
Burglary alarms. 


Automatic 
system, which gives warning if patrol 
officer is overdue. 


night security patrol 


HOSE REELS A special feature of these fittings is the interlocking nozzle, 
which will not allow hose to be run out until water supply is turned on. 


We supply everything for Fire Protection and Security. 


Your enquiries cordially invited. 


HYDE ROAD, 
Telephone : 


ARDWICK, 
ARDwick 4477 


MANCHESTER 
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(f) but employing a different—and 
slightly more expensive—chemical. 

(hk) Carbon Dioxide Type. Also 
cylindrical in shape and available 
in sizes from five to 15 pounds. 
They are particularly suitable for 
electrical fires since they contain 
a non-conductive element 

[his list is not exhaustive but it 
the appliances most fre- 
quently encountered and also the 
range of risks confronting most 
buildings and equipment. Readers 
seeking recommendations on dif- 
ferent makes may be referred to 
the “List of Approved Portable 
Fire Extinguishing Appliances ” 
published for insurance purposes 
bv the Fire Offices’ Committee. 


covers 


Hose Reel Equipment 


\part from these hand extin 
guishers of the water type (i.e., 
those designed to meet general as 
distinct from special fire risks), a 
different piece of equipment exists 
for first-aid fire defence which pos- 
sesses considerable advantages. It 
is to be found particularly in 
modern buildings though it can of 
course be installed in older prem- 
ises. It consists of non-kink rub- 
ber tubing, of } in. or | in. dia- 
meter and from 60 to 100 ft. in 
length, which is wound round a 
revolving reel and connected to a 
permanent water supply in the 
building. It is fitted with a nozzle 
incorporating a shut-off cock, en- 
abling the water jet to be turned 
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On the left is shown a quart carbon tetrachloride type of handy stze 

with clipping attachment. Right: an example of a hose reel of modern 

design. Note the nozzle for contro! of water. This particular hose will 
not unwind until the water ts turned on. 


on and off at the source of danger, 
thus minimizing the damage from 
the discharge of water. Though 
more expensive to install than 
hand fire extinguishers, these hose 
reels require little maintenance 
and have a long life. Over the 
years they can bring considerable 
savings. Correctly sited they pro- 
vide complete coverage for all 
floor areas in a building and can 


FURNITURE CENTRE’S FIRES 


Doors Minimize Damage 


“Security Gazette” Report 
Fire-proof doors proved their 
worth when the premises. of 
William Keen Ltd., furniture 
manufacturers at High Wycombe, 


were damaged by fire on IIth 
April. Two-thirds of the factory 
were put out of action, but a 


spokesman told the Gazette that it 
had been found possible to restore 
production to 80 per cent of the 
pre-fire total by using the one-third 
area saved by the doors. 

The damage caused is still being 
assessed. 

The spokesman stated that in 
addition to the doors, fire pre- 
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cautions depended on a supply of 
hand extinguishers far in excess of 
normal numbers, and on_ two 
hydrants. Rebuilding since the 
works were acquired five years ago 
had prevented the installation of 
automatic fire equipment, but this 
was actually under consideration 
when the blaze occurred. 

The alarm was given at 10 p.m., 
reports the Aylesbury H.Q. of 
Bucks Fire Brigade, and the fire 
was under control at 12.30 a.m. 
Fourteen jets were needed to tackle 
it. The brigade was hampered by 
the congestion of houses and shops 
around the area but nevertheless 
succeeded in preventing any exten- 
sion of the flames to the surround- 
ing property. 


be operated by one 
easily as a garden hose. 
Even so hose reels do not in any 
wav obviate the need for hand ex- 
tinguishers to meet the special fire 
risks I have mentioned where 
water is not the agent. This ap- 
plies to such points as lift motor 
rooms, electrical plant rooms and 
installations, or boiler chambers 
containing oil-fired equipment. 


person as 


Promising Beginning 

Three small fires at the High 
Wycombe premises of E. Gomme 
Lid. early this month provided un- 
foreseen opportunities for the 
newly formed works fire brigade. 

It has been established under 
the charge of the firm’s Safety 
Officer and, said a representative 
of the company to the Gazette, 
fires seem to have started only 
since its inception! 

Each of the three fires were 
tackled by the brigade and were 
extinguished before the arrival of 
the Bucks Fire Brigade. 

Police Satisfied 

This number of fires at High 
Wycombe may seem to point to 
unusual causes but, according to 
Bucks County Constabulary, their 
outbreak is viewed only as a mat- 
ter of coincidence. 
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BIRMINGHAM STORE DESTROYED 


This picture was taken at the height of the fire which seriously 
damaged a Littlewoods Store in Coventry Road, Small Heath, Birming- 
ham, on the evening of 7th April. 


The alarm was given by a passer-by at 6.15 p.m. after the store had 
closed. He alerted the police who in turn summoned Birmingham Fire 
Brigade. The brigade brought in 12 appliances before getting the fire 
under control by late evening. So far the cause of the fire is not known 
though it is suspected it originated in an electrical fault in a refrigera- 
tion plant. 

Firemen were hampered by intense smoke when they effected an 
entrance, and the inrush of air when windows were broken caused the 
fire to spread rapidly. 

According to a Littlewoods spokesman, the building was old and no 
system of automatic alarms or of sprinklers had been installed. The 
premises were inspected before being locked for the night, and the 
manager was informed shortly after he had left that fire had broken out. 

No clear estimate of the total amount of damage can yet be given, 
the firm stated, in response to a recent enquiry. 
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WAREHOUSE FIRES 


Two fires, the first of them serious, 
involving heavy damage to goods, 
which broke out at the warehouse 
of the Dominion Surplus Stores, 
Renwick Road, Barking, on 29th 
March and 2nd April are being 
investigated by the Metropolitan 
Police. 

On inquiry a spokesman told 
the Gazette that the company has 
suffered from the prevalence of 
hooliganism in the district. It re- 
lies for the protection of the pre- 
mises and area on two Alsatian 
guard dogs. These have been 
found extremely satisfactory as a 
deterrent against intrusion. On 
the occasion of the second out- 
break, one of the dogs was not 
available for its usual duty. Three 
youths are reported to have been 
seen in the vicinity just before the 
second fire was discovered. 

A director of the company was 
previously reported to have 
stated: “Several thousand pounds 
worth of damage was done in the 
first fire, but again we have suf- 
fered a very heavy loss, as quite a 
bit of the material salvaged has 
now been destroyed.” 


FAMOUS LACE WORKS 
BLAZE 


Investigation after 
*Phone Call 


“ Security Gazette” Report 


AMAGE _— estimated at 

£75,000 was caused by fire on 

Ist April in a nylon yarn 
store at the lace factory of John 
Heathcoat & Co. Ltd., at Tiver- 
ton, Devon. 

The fire was discovered at 5.33 
p-m. as the day shift was about to 
finish, and the alarm was given by 
various employees. It was 1mmedi- 
ately tackled by the works fire 
brigade under the senior officer, 
Mr. Gibson, who is an assistant 
engineer at the factory. The 
severity of the blaze in the four- 
storey building led to the rapid 
calling of the Devon County Fire 
Brigade (Chief Officer: W. H. 
Barker). The brigade found the 
works brigade in action when they 
arrived and brought in five ap- 
pliances together with a turntable 
ladder from the Exeter City Bri- 
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gade. The fire was extinguished 
at 8.30 p.m. 
Fire Precautions 

A spokesman for the Company 
told the Gazette on inquiry that 
no system of automatic fire alarms 
or of sprinklers had been installed 
in the building. Fire protection 
consisted of the works brigade 
which has two pumps, the provi- 
sion of fire extinguishers, and an 
ample supply of water nearby. 

The firm does not employ a 
security section as such, but three 
patrolmen are on duty at night. 


Anonymous Telephone Call 


An anonymous telephone call 


was received at the works three 
weeks before the incident that a 
fire would begin at the store. The 


matter has been investigated by 
Devon County Police and experts 
were called in after the blaze from 
Bristol Forensic Laboratory. ‘The 
investigation is still proceeding 
but nothing has vet been found 
to indicate the cause. 

Che present factory replaced 
one burned down just before the 
war. 


*‘Hydex’ salvage sheet being 


secured to protect goods. 
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The Chancellor of the’ Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Derick Heathcoat 
Amory, resigned his directorship 
of the family firm when he reached 
ministerial office. 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 








Devon County Fire Brigade at the 


Tiverton blaze reported on thts 
page. 


Why the 


London Salvage Corps uses 


‘HY DEX’ 


salvage sheets 


SALVAGE SHEETS made from ‘Hydex’ p.v.c. coated 
synthetic fabrics combine maximum strength with 
minimum weight. They’re tough and hard to tear, 
yet they’re lighter, easier to use than ordinary 
coated fabrics. ‘Hydex’ salvage sheets are com- 
pletely waterproof and non-absorbent. They resist 
abrasion, weather and a wide range of chemicals. 
What’s more, they have good dimensional 
stability. No wonder the London Salvage Corps 
uses ‘Hydex’. 


‘Hydex’ is a registered trade mark 


ICI 
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I.C.Il. EXPLOSIONS 
Three men killed 


Three men were killed and 13 
were hurt in an explosion at the 
factory of LCI. Ltd., at Billing: 
ham, Co. Durham, on 2Ist April. 
The explosion occurred in a sec- 
tion of the plant for the manufac- 
ture of higher alcohols. 

Durham County Fire Brigade 
sent appliances in case of fire. 

The explosion blew out a wall 
in the plant, seriously damaging 
equipment and killing the men 
outright. The plant, it is under- 
stood, was opened recently and 
was just starting a new process. 

Two of the three dead men were 
so badly mutilated that identifica- 
tion has proved difficult. 

An LC.I. statement issued later 
said: 

It is announced with regret that 
a serious accident occurred in one 
section of the oil gasification plant 
at the Billingham factory of I.C.I. 
as a result of which three em- 
ployees were killed and_ several 
others were injured. 

There was some damage to 
equipment and buildings in the 
section of the plant concerned, but 
since this plant was not fully in 
commission @utput will not be ad- 
versely affected. 

The causes of the incident are 
being fully investigated and until 
this investigation has been com- 
pleted no further information will 
be available. 


Nitro-Cotton Accident 

An explosion in the propulsive 
department of I.C.I.’s Nobel Divi- 
sion factory at Stevenston, Ayr- 
shire, on 24th March caused in- 
juries to two employees. The 
accident occurred minutes after 
the men had started work. 

An official statement issued by 
I.C.1. said that the explosion 
occurred in a nitro-cotton powder 
press in the propulsive department 
during the processing of material. 

The explosion was heard several 
miles away, but factory officials 
said that damage was confined to 
the premises in which the accident 
occurred. 

The two men were taken to Kil- 
marnock Infirmary suffering from 
burns and shock, and one of them 
was also believed to have a frac- 
tured pelvis. 
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STEEP INCREASE IN 1958 CRIME 
14.7 per cent higher 


R. R. A. BUTLER, Home 

Secretary, in a written reply 

in the House of Commons 
early this month, said that provi- 
sional figures for the first three- 
quarters of 1958 showed that there 
continued to be an increase in 
most kinds of indictable crimes 
and that the increase was greatest 
among young people aged from 
upwards of 14 to about 21. 

The number of _ indictable 
offences provisionally recorded in 
1958 up to 30th September was 
458,162, an increase of 14.7 per 
cent, compared with the corres- 
ponding period in 1957. 


Breaking and Robbery 

Breaking and entering offences 
increased by 26 per cent, larceny 
by 13 per cent, robbery by 38 per 
cent, and violence against a per- 
son by 9 per cent. There was a 
decrease of 10 per cent in sexual 
offences. 

The total number of persons 
found guilty of indictable offences 
increased by 12.2 per cent com- 
pared with the first three-quarters 
of 1957. The increase among per- 
sons aged 17 and under 21 was 
26.4 per cent and among persons 
aged 14 and under it was 17.5 per 
cent. 





SHROPSHIRE REPORTS 
RECORD VIOLENCE 


Mr. D. Osmond’s 
comments on Flick Knives 


Crimes of violence in Shrop- 
shire last year reached the highest 
total ever. The total of 97 
“ woundings”” was 26 more than 
the previous year and three times 
the figure reported for 10 years 
ago. 

The Chief Constable of Shrop- 
shire, Mr. Douglas Osmond, in his 
annual report, says that a further 
indication of the tendency to re- 
sort to violence was the increase in 
assaults on police, which rose to 
23—10 more than for the previous 
year. 

Interesting guidance on the flick 
knife controversy is given in Mr. 
Osmond’s figures of the types of 
weapons used. 


He points out that the weapons 
carried in Shropshire last year 
included sheath knives, chains, 
specially adapted belts and even 
bottles. There was only one case 
where a flick knife was carried, so 
that the abolition of this type of 
weapon would contribute only a 
little to the elimination of cases of 
violence. 

Woundings in Shrewsbury itself 
showed a slight decrease and there 
was some justification for thinking 
that early apprehension and 
bringing them before a Court to 
be bound over was showing good 
results. 

Mr. Osmond praises the magis- 
trates’ attitude. “The determina- 
tion,” he says, “of the benches to 
stamp out this type of hooligan- 
ism in this county town is becom- 
ing recognized by those who other- 
wise would be a real nuisance to 
the law-abiding citizens.” 


Gloucester’s 
10 per cent increase 


A rise of 10.9 per cent is re- 
ported for Gloucestershire in in- 
dictable offences during 1958. The 
annual figures show an increase of 
549 over the 1957 level, giving a 
total of 5,584. 

Offences against property with 
violence were 1,117 and without 
violence 4,103. The value of pro- 
perty stolen amounted to £73,221, 
of which £14,652 was recovered. 

Crimes included 226 against 
persons, one murder, two attempts 
to murder, and four causing death 
by dangerous driving being in- 
cluded in that figure. 

There was an increase of 156 in 
indictable offences by juveniles to 
a total of 928. " 


Dunbartonshire 
Housebreaking Rise 


The chief constable of Dunbar- 
tonshire, Mr. William Kerr, states 
in his annual report that cases of 
theft by housebreaking have risen 
by 23.6 per cent. Criminals are 
becoming increasingly mobile, he 
adds, and if the police are to 
succeed in combating their activi- 
ties, they too must increase their 
mobility. 
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CRIME AGAIN BEFORE PARLIAMENT 


Full Dress Debate in the Lords 


UDGING by the recurring interest shown by 

Parliament in the subject of crime, there would 

seem to be general agreement that things have 
reached such a pass that “ something has to be done ” 
Nothing promises to be very effective for the moment 
in reducing the incidence of crime but, at least, we 
are now committed to a thorough study of its causes 
and the usefulness or otherwise of present methods 
of dealing with its practitioners. The latest debate in 
the Upper House kept their lordships up very late 
and produced a display of interesting trophies from 
the armouries of Teddy-boy groups, as well as some 
uncommonly shrewd and learned comments on recent 
manifestations of violent crime as part of the moral 
and sociological scene. But the most striking out- 
come of the debate was perhaps the announcement 
of the decision to found a Chair of Criminology at 
Cambridge University, made possible by the munift- 
cent provision of £150,000 by the Isaac Wolfson 
Foundation. Lord Nathan’s statement in announcing 
this scheme as chairman of the Foundation and the 
speeches of acknowledgment made on behalf of the 
Government are dealt with elsewhere in this issue. 


Our Achilles’ Heel 

Che plan, needless to say, has the warm approval 
of the Home Secretary whose White Paper on crime 
and punishment a few weeks ago elaborated upon 
the need for just such an institution as that which 
has now become practicable. Nor could it have been 
without considerable satisfaction that the proposition 
was heard by the peer who initiated the discussion, 
Lord Pakenham. In moving for papers, as the say- 
ing goes at Westminster, he had spoken of crime 
having doubled since before the war, much of the 
weight of the increase being borne by the 1938-1941 
generation. The tendency had, curiously, disappeared 
apparently among the post-war children. As to the 
latter, however, he had been warned of a kind of 
“ post-war danger age” which these young people 
had not yet reached. As to causes the noble lord 
observed that the amount of research and money 
hitherto expended by the country had been pathetic 
ally small. Without generalizing on the crime figures, 
Lord Pakenham did think it fair to pronounce them 
the biggest blot on our social showing since the war. 
It was our social Achilles’ heel. As to treatment, he 
complained that we had seriously under-nourished 
our prison services and shamefully starved our after 
care of prisoners. We were dealing with criminals 
and those who devoted their lives to helping to 
reform them “on the cheap ” and we got the amouni 
of crime we deserved. 


Tools of Gang Warfare 


Begging the Government to support the Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Barnet Janner in the House of Com- 
mons to prohibit flick knives and other dangerous 
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weapons, Lord Pakenham spoke of having read too 
often of young men “tooling up for a showdown ' 
with rival gangs and he commended the appeal made 
by the Daily Mirror for the surrender of such 
weapons. Opening a case, he showed an astonished 
House a selection of the “jolly litth implements, 
which had come to hand, including a metal-tipped 
cosh, a spiked mace and a steel ball connected to a 
handle by a long chain. 


Post-War Deterioration 

For hour after hour noble lords, all with a tide to 
speak with authority on the subject, including two 
of Her Majesty's judges, gave their testimony on the 
causes of the present crime wave and their views as 
to the way it should be met. Viscount Templewood, 
as a former Home Secretary who long ago produced 
his own plan of prison reform, insisted on the in 
crease of temptation and decreasing powers of resis 
tance to it. It was not, he said, that the Welfare 
State was wrong but that it came so rapidly after the 
tremendous revolutions of two world wars and, 
accompanied by the most incredible inventions and 
discoveries of science, had swept the world off its feet. 

We had to build up resistance to the temptations 
which came from high wages without responsibility, 
from films and television which gave the impression 
that the world was nothing more than a place of 
wild adventure. He wanted to see the Home Secre- 
tary lead a campaign throughout the country with 
that objective. 


Worship of Mammon 

The Bishop of Exeter followed with a plea for 
“higher ideals in life than security and a_ higher 
standard of living”. Our society was dreadfully ac- 
quisitive, said he. The worship of Mammon was more 
blatant than ever. He cited the fantastic size of foot- 
ball pools, the earnings of crooners and television 
stars. Underlying the wave of crime his lordship 
descried sheer naked greed. 

Lord Moynihan agreed that there could be no 
improvement until the whole moral standard of the 
country was raised. After Lord Nathan had made 
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his striking intervention with the news of the estab 
lishment of the first Chair of Criminology in this 
country, Lord Birkett, also a trustee of the Wolfson 
Foundation, commended the scheme to the Govern- 
ment and described the proposal to form an Institute 
of Criminology as the one feature above all others in 
the White Paper worthy of support. 


A Task for the Judges 

The Judiciary, the Executive, the medical pro 
fession, the psychiatrists, the social psychologists, the 
Prison Commissioners, the probation officers,’ Lord 
Birkett added, “ must all be brought into the great 
work which the Institute can do. The modern judges 
of this country—I am now in a position to speak 
quite freely, whereas a few years ago I should not 
have been able to do so—are concerned with the 
administration of the law in a just and humane way, 
and I think it is of the utmost importance that they, 
too, should co-operate in the fullest way with the 
methods of research to be instituted by the Institute. 
I hope I may be forgiven for saying that, because I 


think it ‘s important. Judges of the present day at 
least can say—and I speak here with personal know- 
ledge—that they have brought the administration of 


our criminal law to such a standard that in all the 
English-speaking communities of the world, and in 
many communities which do not speak our tongue, 
the administration of British justice is the admiration 
of the world. Therefore, I think the Institute starts 
off well.” 

Che Lord Chancellor, Lord Kilmuir, said the prob 
lem could not simply be handed over to the Govern. 
ment to be solved by administrative or legislative 
measures. Soeiety had a responsibility, not only for 
the treatment of the criminal but with the more 
difficult problem of preventing him from becoming 
a criminal. Housing, education, health services, em 
ployment might reduce the adverse circumstances in 
which weak and inadequate characters fell into 
crime. But thev could not foster either the individual 
strength of character or the social elements which 
would be resistant to the growth of crime. Another 
responsibility apt to be forgotten was that of refrain- 
ing from putting opportunities for dishonesty in the 
way of those who were open to temptation. 


Judges on Sentences 


Lord Denning, the other judge who joined in the 
discussion, expressed doubts about the suggested in- 
determinate sentence which transferred the responsi- 
bility from the judge to the prison authorities. If 
there was to be respect for the law, he declared. 
punishment must adequately reflect the revulsion of 
right-minded citizens. Lord Denning had also a 
fervent word to say on the employment of prisoners. 
In Warsaw last year he found a prison with a com- 
plete printing works, producing books and — 
for outside firms, with the men earning full wages, 
out of which amounts could be deducted for their 
families and themselves. He contrasted the system 
with what he found in this country, prisoners at 
work on mail bags for about 4s. a week, the price of 
a packet of cigarettes. What a number of problems, 
he observed, could be solved if proper wages were 
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paid. A ten per cent allowance might go to a fund 
for making restitution. 


Critic of Police 

The only note of criticism of the police that was 
heard in the debate came from Lord St. Oswald who 
viewed with alarm the fact that a large and increas- 
ing element in our population, especially the younger 
part, was coming to look upon the police as their 
enemy rather than as their friends and protectors. 
This dangerous and tragic illusion could do more 
than anything else to impede the police and assist 
the criminal. In seeking possible causes, Lord St. 
Oswald had come across what he termed a disturbing 
factor in the method sometimes employed by police 
in extracting by question statements which might 
amount to a confession. He thought that if police 
officers questioning suspects were obliged to empha- 
size the right of the latter to keep silence until their 
trial, instead of coercing them, by whatever means, 
to make a statement, the prestige of the police would 
be enhanced. 


Replying for the Government, Lord Chesham de 
clared that Lord St. Oswald’s remarks did a gross 
disservice to the police. He would not like it to go 
out, he added, that a case could be made against the 
police on such flimsy evidence. With these remarks 
their lordships retired after one of the longest debates 
of recent vears, a total of 9§ hours. 


Demand For Scottish C.1.D. 


In the Commons attention has centred for the 
time being on a particular phase of the crime situa- 
tion—as to whether or not the system of crime detec- 
tion in Scotland is the best that could be devised or 
whether she should have a central C.I.D. department 
on the lines of Scotland Yard whose help could be 
enlisted by local forces when needed. Such a pro- 
posal has been well aired in Scotland of late, follow- 
ing strictures that have been passed on the police 
conduct of the notorious Manuel case. It has been 
noted in the House at question time, particularly by 
Mr. William Hannan, the Labour Member for the 
Marvhill division of Glasgow. As his questions to 
the Scottish Office had not succeeded in furthering 
the idea, he brought it up on the adjourn- 
ment in the hope of achieving better results. He 
reverted, of course, to the Manuel series of murders, 
asking why there had been so much delay in calling 
in the aid of the Glasgow police with its up-to-date 
equipment for dealing with serious crime and what 
was the objection to the formation of a criminal 
investigation department in Scotland which could 
move at speed into any area as required. 


Public Anxiety 


In the Manuel case, said Mr. Hannan, the public 
asked why seven persons had to die before the crim 
inal was brought to justice when he had been sus- 
pected from the beginning. He asked if the Secretary 
for Scotland was satisfied with the efficiency of Scot- 
tish C.I.D. laboratories and forensic experts. If so, 
why was there such a large percentage of undetected 
serious crime? 

Mr. Hannan could not bring himself to believe 
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that the fault lay with individual police officers; the 
weakness, in his view, lay in administration and the 
time lapse that was possible before a local police 
chief made up his mind to request outside assistance. 
He also believed that the facilities at the disposal of 
the C.I.D. and the training courses for detectives 
were inadequate. 

Mr. Hannan complained that the wireless com- 
munication between the Glasgow police and_ its 
officers was on a wave length which permitted them 
to be listened to and interfered with; the result was 
that they could not impart information to their 
officers but had to ask them to telephone so that the 
information could be given to them safely. 

In replying to the hon. Member, the Joint 
Under Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. Niall 
Macpherson, did not dispute the importance of the 
questions raised, especially at a time when crime was 
showing a tendency to increase. But while the public 
were naturally anxious for the protection of their 
wives, children and old folk from assault, it was not 
crimes against the person that showed an increase but 
crimes against property. At present, 87 per cent of 
crimes against the person in Scotland were cleared 
up, as against about 40 per cent of general crimes. 
The average in Lanarkshire, which had been the 
subject of criticism in the Manuel case, was slightly 
higher than the average of crimes cleared up. 


“ Nothing Far Wrong ” 

Regarding the Manuel series of murders, Mr. 
Macpherson said it was not true that the man was at 
large over the period of time covered by these crimes; 
he was serving a sentence of 18 months for house- 
breaking. Manuel was not brought to book merely 
because the Glasgow police were called in. While 
the public were naturally disturbed about the case, 
there were no grounds for concluding that there was 
anything far wrong with the system of detection. 

Dealing with the suggestion that there should be a 
special C.I.D., Mr. Macpherson said that it would 
require legislation to empower the Secretary of State 
to give a direction that it should be called in; he 
recalled there was strong opposition to direction at 
the time the 1956 Act was in contemplation. 

The Minister thought it was not recognized how 
often other police forces made use of the Glasgow 
C.I.D. as well as those of the Edinburgh and other 
large forces. There were scientific methods of detec- 
tion available at Glasgow and a very good photo- 
graphic unit. Something like three-fourths of the 
total use of the Glasgow laboratory was made by 
outside forces; it worked very closely with the City 
Analyst and the University Forensic Medicine Depart- 
ment. There was a good deal to be said for a police 
force having its own laboratory but, so far as he 
knew, there were no complaints about lack of facili- 
ties in Scotland. 


No Centralization 

Mr. Frank Allaun asked the Home Secretary if he 
would introduce legislation to enable him to take 
full responsibility for police matters outside the 
Metropolitan area which involved national policy, 
thus permitting questions to be put to him in Parlia- 
ment on these issues. 

Mr. Butler replied: “ No Sir. 
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of our police service is that it is organized and con- 
trolled on a local basis.” 

Mr. P. Gordon Walker suggested that it was anom- 
alous that questions could be asked about the Metro- 
politan Police without infringing their independence 
but no questions could be asked about other forces. 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Butler, “ but it is a situation 
that has been respected by my predecessors, of which- 
ever Government; it would be undesirable for our 
police to be centralized.” 


Special Traflic Force 

Sir F. Medlicott asked the Home Secretary what 
further consideration he had given to the ts ape 
to bring into existence a corps of traffic regulators to 
take over traffic duties from the police, and so facili- 
tate the control and flow of traffic and free the police 
for their many other duties. 

Mr. Butler said he had received no proposal from 
a police authority to establish a force of civilian 
traffic officers, and had nothing to add to the state 
ment made in the debate on the adjournment on 16th 
February. 

Sir F. Medlicott said that both traffic and crime 
seemed to be on the increase, whereas the size of the 
police force remained constant. Was it not clear that 
before long, with the further increase of traffic, there 
would be a serious risk of the police being unable to 
perform either part of their duties adequately, or 
even to their own satisfaction. 

Mr. Butler said he was aware of this problem, and 
would be very interested to hear any proposals by 
local police forces. He had so far received no con- 
crete suggestion. 


New Safety Laws in Factories 

The House of Commons has given a third reading 
to the Factories Bill which tightens up in many ways 
the safety provisions imposed in industry ara in- 
creases penalties for breaches, notably in the case of 
operating a factory without a certificate as to means 
of escape in case of fire for which penalties have 
been quadrupled. The Minister of Labour, Mr. Iain 
Macleod was pardonably jubilant at having piloted 
the measure successfully through committee stages 
and in his third reading speech congratulated the 
House on having made a step forward of enormous 
importance. For the first time the statutory duty 
was imposed on the Minister to promote the health, 
safety and welfare of those who worked in factories 
while in regard to fires they had introduced for the 
first time the conception of prevention. 

But, remembering the proneness of politicians to 
think that because they had said something they had 
done something, he stressed the fact that the Bill 
was only the framework which had yet to be filled 
in. The real work started with its passage. He 
looked to all concerned—both sides of industry, local 
authorities, fire authorities, the health and welfare 
departments of the factory inspectorate to translate 
Parliament’s intentions into deeds. 

Though the Opposition took exception to the num- 
ber of issues left to be considered and settled by the 
Minister after the committee stages, there was con- 
currence in the suggestion that it was in general an 
excellent Bill, the passage of which had not been 
adequately noticed in the national Press. 
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THE SAFE 
BREAKERS 


Leominster Gang Jailed 


HEN five men were sent to 
W prison at Hereford Quarter 
Sessions, it was stated that 
since 1957 businessesin and around 
Leominster had been worried by 
the activities of a safe-breaking 
gang. Mr. J. Garratd, prosecut- 
ing, said that the gang used oxy- 
acetylene cutting apparatus — be- 
longing to the firm they were raid- 
ing. In ripping open a safe they 
scattered powder used as insulat- 
ing filling and left footprints in 
it. ‘This led to their arrest. 
Bryan Gough (23), general 
dealer, of Pump Peace, Leomin- 
ster, was sent to prison for three 
vears for two offences of — safe- 
breaking, one of metal stealing 
and one of breaking and entering. 


He asked for 25 similar offences 
to be considered. 
Thomas Albert Cole — (28), 


general labourer, of West Street, 
Leominster, was also sentenced to 
three vears’ imprisonment for one 
case of safe-breaking, one of metal 
stealing and one of breaking and 
entering. Twenty-four other cases 
were taken into account. 

George Fletcher (41), of Pump 
Peace, Leominster, was sent to 
prison for 12 months for breaking 
and entering and for safe-break- 
ing. 

Robert Smith (30), The Bunga- 
low, Bromfield Road, Ludlow, was 
sentenced to nine months for 
stealing metal, and Victor Charles 
Warburton (31), also of Pump 
Peace, to six months for safe- 
breaking. 


Possessing Explosives 


Four men were each sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment at 
Cambridgeshire Quarter Sessions 
on 3rd April for being in unlaw- 
ful possession of an explosive sub- 
stance. They were Thomas Ed- 
ward Harris, aged 29, butcher, of 
Baron Street, Islington; Martin 
Harris, aged 24, meat porter, of 
St. Peter’s Street, Islington; Jack 
Dennis McVitie, aged 26, commis- 
sion agent’s clerk, of Ellington 
Street, Islington; and Bernard 
Stewart aged 34, caterer, of Cul- 
ross Street, Mayfair. 

The jury also found McVitie 
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guilty of carrying an _ offensive 
weapon, a flick knife. He was sen- 
tenced to 12 months’ imprison- 
ment, to run concurrently. 


“DARING AND 
IMPUDENT ” 


At Birmingham Assizes, on 10th 
March, Clifford LIreson, aged 28, 


engine fitter, of Moisty Lane, 
Marchington, Staffordshire, was 


sentenced to three years for rob- 
bing a bank at Repton, Derby- 
shire, of £799 with violence. 

Mr. Justice Havers said this was 
a most daring and impudent rob- 
bery, carefully thought out. All 
the equipment was provided with 
great care, and the alarm bell put 
out of order. Only a daring crim- 


inal could have carried it out. The 
extraordinary thing was _ that 
hitherto accused had been a man 


of good character. 


Snatched Notes 


At Bow Street. on 2nd April, 
Stephen Brendan Aylward, aged 
24, no occupation, of Warwick 
Wav. Westminster, was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment on a 
charge of stealing £500 belonging 


to ‘Theatre Tickets and Messen- 
gers Ltd., from the Westminster 
Bank Ltd., St. Martin’s Place, 


Charing Cross. He pleaded guilty. 
Detective-inspector Harry How- 
lett said that Mr. Martin, assistant 
company secretary, had taken a 
large sum of money to the bank. 
As he placed a bundle of £1 notes 
on the counter Aylward came up 
behind him, grabbed the money 
and ran off. Mr. Martin and two 
assistants from the bank gave 
chase, together with passers-by. 
Aylward, who was of previous 
good character, had told him the 
theft was unplanned, said the in- 
spector. As he was passing the 
bank he saw the money on the 
counter and “it just happened ”. 


ro YEARS FOR ARMED 
ROBBERY 


Two young men who took part 
in an armed hold-up at a _ jewel- 
ler’s shop at Burlington Arcade, 
Piccadilly, in which rings and a 
brooch valued together at £3,935 
were stolen, were each sentenced 
to 10 years’ imprisonment at the 





Court on 2\st 


Central Criminal 
March. 

They were Robert Sydney Ross, 
aged 28, unemployed, of Kensing- 
ton Park Road, Kensington, and 


Raymond Ernest Charles Mat- 
thews, aged 19, log seller, of West- 
wick Gardens, W. Ross pleaded 
guilty and Matthews was found 
guilty by the jury of robbing 
Auguste Francois Reyniers, while 
armed with a revolver, of 55 rings 
and other jewellery, the property 
of B. Barnett and Co., at Burling- 
ton Arcade on 6th February. 
The Recorder, Sir Gerald Dod- 
son, said, in passing sentence: “A 
revolver was used by you Mat- 
thews, and only by a miracle was 


the safety of the beadle in the 
Arcade preserved. Another inch 
or so to the left and that bullet 


would have struck him, and it was 
going heart high. And then 
another shot was fired, towards 
those in charge of the shop, which 
narrowly missed one of the assis- 
tants. A more desperate situation 
can hardly be imagined. You both 
narrowly miss being sent to prison 
for life.” 

The Recorder added that Mat- 
thews’s sentence would run concur- 
rently with an 18 months’ sentence 
which he is serving. 

Mr. E. J. P. Cussen, for the pros- 
ecution, said that when one of 
the accused produced a revolver in 
the shop and the other man 
smashed a glass panel and stuffed 
a pad of rings into a brown paper 
bag, one of the beadles employed 
in the arcade saw what was hap- 
pening and tried to shut the shop 


door. The man with the gun, al- 
leged to be Matthews, shouted 
“Get out” and fired towards the 
door. A second shot was fired 
which embedded itself in the 
counter. 

The two robbers ran off with 


the paper bag filled with the loot 
and drove off in a car. When the 
car was held up in the traffic they 
jumped out, Ross still carrying the 
bag and Matthews the gun. Ross 
was detained after the rings had 
been scattered in the street. On 
llth February police went to 
Westwick Gardens and saw Mat- 
thews. They found a .38 Enfield 
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revolver which, according to scien- 
tific evidence, had fired the two 
shots during the raid. 

Matthews in evidence denied 
that he was one of the robbers. 

Detective-sergeant J. Rowe said 
that Ross had six previous convic- 
tions. He was released from a sen- 
tence of five years’ imprisonment 
for shopbreaking only last Novem- 
ber. Matthews had four convic- 
tions. On 6th March this year, at 
Middlesex Sessions, he was sen- 
tenced to 18 months’ imprison- 
ment for housebreaking and theft. 

Co a further charge of possess- 
ing a firearm with intent to 
prevent their lawful apprehension, 
Ross pleaded guilty and Matthews 
was found guilty. For this offence 


they were sentenced to a concur- 
rent sentence of 10 vears’ im- 
prisonment. 
ARMS RAIDERS 
SENTENCED 
The use of a gun and the 


possible use of a gun are not to 
be tolerated in this country. Those 
who are prepared to use a gun 
must take the consequences,” said 
Mr. Justice Cassels, at Winchester 
Assizes, addressing two men 
charged with raiding Army estab- 
lishments for arms. 

Anthony Thomas Loveday, 21, 

on the run” from Wormwood 
Scrubs, was said to have conceived 
a “ business plan” for selling gins 
to fellow criminals in the under- 
world. With ex-trooper Russell 
James Cleaves, also 21, as partner, 
he planned a series of raids on 
Army camps and armouries. 

At Hampshire Assizes they 
pleaded guilty to five charges: 
Stealing a Ford Zephyr; breaking 
into a Territorial Army drill hall 
at Castle Cary, Somerset, between 
25th January and 6th February, 
and stealing four rifles; being con- 
cerned together in armed robbery 
at a Tidworth Army camp, Hants, 
on 4th February and stealing eight 
Sten guns, 11 revolvers, eight Sten- 
gun magazine fillers, seven bay- 
onets and scabbards; stealing a 
Standard motor car and attempt- 
ing to use a revolver to resist 
arrest. 

Loveday, whom the Judge de- 
scribed as a desperate criminal 
prepared to stick at nothing, was 
sentenced to ten years. Cleaves to 
seven. 
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CASH ATTACK 


Youths Sent to Borstal 


Two youths who admitted at- 
tacking a woman cashier and 
snatching a bag, containing £586, 
were given “one last chance” at 


Birmingham = Assizes_— on llth 
March. 
The youths were Harry Moore 


aged 18, a carpenter, of 37 Hal- 
lam Street, Balsall Heath, and 
Donald Albert Sergison aged 19, 
a baker, of no fixed address. 

The judge told them: “I will 
give you one more chance to see 
if vou can benefit from a period of 
disciplinary training at Borstal. 
You can take it from me that if 
you commit any more offences you 
will go to prison for a very long 
time indeed.” 

Mr. M. Davies, prosecuting, said 
both youths were concerned in the 
attack on Miss Zeta Jones, an em- 
plovee of Englands Shoes Ltd. 
When she returned from the bank 
to the firm’s offices in Bradford 
Street, Birmingham, Sergison met 
her with a cosh, snatching the bag 
containing the money. He ran 
away with Moore, who was wait- 
ing nearby. 

A piece of real detection fol- 
lowed, said Mr. Davies. A police 
officer remembered that he had 
seen a cosh, similar to that used 
in the attack, in Moore's posses- 
sion earlier in the year. Moore's 
home was searched and the police 
found what could only be de- 
scribed as “a small cosh factory”. 

Moore later admitted his part in 
the robbery, saying that his share 
was about £250. Later £241 was 
recovered. 


Employee Implicated 


Sergison was arrested and was 
frank about the attack. Both men 
made statements implicating a 
third man, an employee of Miss 
Jones’s firm, who, they said, had 
told them how easy it would be 
to “snatch the wages”. 

This man, they said, received 
£100 as his share of the proceeds 
of the robbery. 

Detective Chief Inspector D. 
Brennan said Moore had five pre- 
vious convictions for crime and 
Sergison, who was still on licence 
from Borstal, six convictions. 


Studded Belt 
A youth, Eddie Frank Matthews, 





18, of Fletching Road, Clapton, 
was jailed for a month at North 
London on 11th March, when he 
pleaded guilty to possessing an 
offensive weapon—a heavily stud- 
ded belt which, said the police, he 
wore three inches above his trou- 


sers, 

He had been arrested outside a 
club in Mehetabel Road, Hackney. 
“Trouble was nipped in the bud,” 
the magistrate was told. 


BANK MANAGER’S 
THEFT 


Municipal Bank Case 


A branch manager of Birming- 
ham Municipal Bank was  sen- 
tenced in Birmingham on 19th 
March to six months’ imprison- 
ment for stealing £670 of the 
bank’s money. 

The magistrates were told that 
the manager, 36-year-old Charles 
Valeur, of 32 Graham Road, South 
Yardley, pocketed money paid over 
for rates and gas and electricity 
and opened three false accounts to 
cover up the deficiency. 

Valeur pleaded guilty to stealing 
£670 between July 1957 and Janu- 
ary 1959. He also admitted five 
summonses of falsifying accounts. 

Mr. D. Emrys Morgan, prosecut- 
ing, said that Valeur joined the 
bank as a clerk in 1947. In Febru- 
arv 1957 he went to the branch's 
bank in Newtown Row, Aston, as 
relief manager. 

Customers’ payments for rates 
and gas and electricity bills were 
accepted at the branch and it was 
the manager’s responsibility to 
make up returns of the money 
accepted. 

To cover up the deficiencies, 
Valeur opened three false accounts 
at the bank—one in his own name 
and two in fictitious names. Fic- 
titious sums were credited to the 
accounts and money was later with- 
drawn to pay the rate accounts. 

Police Woman Barbara Keenan 
told the court that Valeur had 
been earning £847 a year. 

Valeur publicly apologised to 
the bank. “I know I have let them 
down badly,” he said. “When I 
came out of the Forces, after the 
war, I had no office experience. 
They took me on, trained me and 
gave me a good job. I have 
wrecked my career and wrecked 
my life.” 
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LEGAL NOTES 





WHEN HEARSAY 
IS ADMISSIBLE 


By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 


The former Deputy Director of Public Prosecutions 
explains some knotty rules of evidence. 


I has become customary for those who are in any 
| concerned with the administration of criminal 

justice to deride what they describe as “ hearsay’ 
Hearsay evidence can in certain circumstances be very 
valuable and considerable weight can be attached to 
it. Though under other judicial systems hearsay is 
admitted in evidence, under English law it is general- 
lv inadmissible. But this is, comparatively speaking, 
a modern development of our law. 

I feel that quite a number of people do not know 
exactly what is hearsay; and from judicial decisions 
on the point it is clear that to decide whether a cer- 
tain piece of evidence is or is not hearsay is not a 
matter of easy determination. 

A statement made by a person other than by tne 
witness in the witness box is said to be hearsay and 
so inadmissible as evidence of the truth of the matters 
stated. 

In English law there is a general rule that direct 
evidence is the only evidence upon which an accused 
person can be convicted and hearsay evidence has 
been described by Professor Kenny as direct evidence 
given second-hand, and a witness is not allowed, 
according to English law to give another person’s 
evidence for him. Thus if a victim of a crime makes 
a complaint to a constable the constable is permitted 
to give in evidence the fact that a complaint was 
made; but he is not permitted to give the details of 
the complaint. If he did so he would be giving the 
victim’s direct evidence. The victim must himself 
give evidence of the facts of the complaint. 


When Outside Evidence Was Accepted 
For many years juries in this country were not only 
a body of persons who tried the issue before the Court 
but were also witnesses in the sense that they were 
expected to have local knowledge and to use that 
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knowledge when they tried the case. Statements were 
habitually received out of Court from fellow jurors, 
parties and neighbours and it was quite a common 
practice for a jury to base their verdict, not neces- 
sarily upon the evidence given in Court, but upon 
outside information. ‘This practice received express 
judicial sanction as late as 1670 and no doubt traces 
of this practice lingered very much longer. It should 
be borne in mind that at one time the victim of a 
crime could not give evidence and it was not until 
1898 that an accused person could become a witness. 
Therefore juries listened to all and sundry who could 
tell them of anything touching the matter in issue 
and in Court and under the guise of evidence they 
not only heard but acted upon unsworn narratives of 


fact related to them by both counsel and the liti- 
gants. Juries found their verdicts on what they 
‘knew from all sources though judges more and 


more would only permit witnesses to speak as to what 
they had seen or heard directly and would not permit 
them to give second-hand evidence. 


Raleigh Trial Precedent 

At the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh in 1603 hearsay 
accusations were held to be sufficient provided that 
they were corroborated, but the trend of judicial 
opinion was veering towards the exclusion of hearsay 
for in 1670 Sir Matthew Hale stated that hearsay was 
inadmissible as direct evidence, but it was admissible 
to introduce it indirectly as corroboration of direct 
evidence. In 1716 hearsay was excluded on the ground 
that the opposite side had no opportunity for cross- 
examination. At an earlier date it had been excluded 
on the ground that the statement of the original 
declarant was not on oath. 

Since that time, hearsay has been excluded and 
judges have given for its exclusion not only the two 
reasons mentioned above, but also that it has a dimin- 
ished value as in the process of repetition the truth 
is depreciated, its admission would open the door for 
mistake or fraud, it would encourage the substitution 
of hearsay for direct proof and it would tend to pro- 
tract judicial enquiries by the introduction of idle 
rumour. 

At the present time it is firmly established that if 
a happening has to be proved by oral evidence, that 
evidence must be given by the person who saw the 
happening and if something is alleged to have been 
said, the evidence of it must be by the person who 
says he heard it said. Thus to prove a fact a witness 
is not permitted to say he heard someone else say it 
was a fact. 


Exceptions Made by Parliament 

Like all rules of law or practice there are excep- 
tions and, of course, Parliament can always create 
exceptions. The main statutory exceptions are the 
proof of a previous conviction can be adduced by the 
production of a certificate signed by the clerk of the 
court (Evidence Act, 1851), of a bank account by an 
examined copy (Bankers Books Evidence Act, 1879), 
of proceedings on which perjury is assigned by a cer- 
tificate of indictment (Perjury Act, 1911), of wages 
paid to any person by a copy of an entry in the wages 
book. or written statement by the employer (Children 
and Young Persons Act, 1933), and certain evidence 
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in civil cases (Evidence Act, 1938). By sec. 41 of the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1948, certain matters set out in 
the section can be proved by certificate or statutory 
declaration. ‘The deposition taken before examining 
justices of a person who, at the trial, is proved to have 
died or be too ill to attend may be read (Magistrates 
Courts Acts, 1952), and in certain circumstances the 
deposition taken before a coroner of a witness who 
has since died or is beyond the seas may also be read 
at the trial. 

Apart from statutory exceptions there are also ex- 
ceptions at common law. Hearsay is admissible to 
prove a death beyond the seas, to prove a public right 
and to prove certain statements in public documents. 
Statements made by deceased persons are admissible 
if thev are: 

(1) against the interest of the deceased person 

(2) made contemporaneously and in the course of 

duty 

(3) by testators as to their wills 


(4) as to the health or bodily feelings of the 
deceased 
(5) dving declarations in case of homicide. 


Complaints by victims of sexual assualts are ad 
missible if they are made at the earliest opportunity. 
A complaint so made is not evidence of the facts so 
complained of but is evidence of the consistency of 
the conduct of the victim with the storv as told in the 
witness box and also as negativing consent on her 
part. 

Some text books class res geste as hearsay, but, 
strictly speaking, that is not so, for the matter is in- 
troduced not as a medium of proof to establish a 
distinct fact but as being part of the transaction in 
question. Where evidence under this heading is 
tendered of words spoken it is essential that they 
should be, if not contemporaneous with the event, so 
closely associated with it that they are part of the 
thing being done. 

In conspiracy cases acts and statements made by 
any of the conspirators, whether charged or not, in 
furtherance of the common design may be given in 
evidence against any other conspirator. 


Statements of Accused Persons 

Lastly, admissions or confessions made by an ac- 
cused person which come, of course, within the defi- 
nition of hearsay set out in the third paragraph 
above, are admissible in evidence. It is to be ob- 
served that this exception relates to admissions or 
confessions. Nowadays, the prosecution tenders any 
relevant statement made by an accused person, but 
strictly such statement is in law inadmissible unless it 
is against the interest of the accused. 

It may be as well to point out that the rule as to 
hearsay applies in criminal cases to evidence tendered 
on behalf of the defence in just the same way as it 
does to evidence adduced by the prosecution. 

Though the hearsay rule is absolute in our criminal 
courts as well as the civil courts, it does not apply to 
evidence given before a coroner at an inquest nor 
does it apply to courts of inquiry set up by Parlia- 
ment or under statute. 
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Crime Precautions in Clubland 


Nearly 3,500 working men’s clubs in Britain have 
been warned: “ Take more precautions against burg- 
lars, or insurance premiums may go up.” 

At the annual meeting of the Working Men's Club 
and Institute Union in Blackpool on 4th April, dele 
gates representing two million clubmen were told: 
“Claims paid out run into tens of thousands of 
pounds—a_ situation which is rapidly becoming 
serious. 

Delegates took these tips home with them: 

Burglar Alarms: Very desirable. 

Cash: Bank it regularly. 

Cash Registers: When the bar is closed, remove 
cash from registers. “hen leave the registers open. 

Stocks: Don't keep more spirits and cigarettes on 
hand than needed. 


Doors and Windows: Lock them. 


Back to Middle Ages 


A part of an intensive campaign against vandalism, 
Heanor Urban Council is offering a reward of £5 to 
anvone giving information leading to a_ successful 
prosecution. It promises that the names of the in 
formers will be kept secret. 

A council official stated that hooliganism was cost 
ing the council hundreds of pounds a vear. The bill 
for replacing damaged windows and shutters at one 
council depot was more than £80. In other parts of 
the town, boundary walls had been pushed over, 
gates stolen and wire fences cut down. 

Councillor James Bestwick, chairman, commented: 
“It is getting back to the Middle Ages when we have 
to shutter the windows to stop people breaking them.” 





KENT’S NEW FIRE STATION 


A new £24,000 fire station was opened at Ashford 
by Sir Edward Hardy, former chairman of Kent 
County Council. Adjoining are the station officer's 
house and 10 firemen’s houses, which cost £25,000. 
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POLICE 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS ENROLLED 
NOW REACH 500 


HE Council of the Midland Regional Branch of 

the Association is pleased to announce that 

Membership now exceeds 500, and is still grow- 
ing steadily. 

In the Counwy Section the progress towards obtain- 
ing sufficient members in each region to enable a 
start to be made on the setting up of more regional 
branches is still being shared between the following 
regions in thesorder given below: 

No.7 Region. Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Somerset- 
shire, Devonshire and Cornwall. 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The Greater London area including 
parts of Herts, Bucks, Kent, Surrey, 
Essex and Middlesex. 


No. 10 Region: 
London Region: 


No.4 Region: Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdon 
shire and Cambridgeshire. 

No. 3 Region: — Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, North- 


amptonshire, Nottinghamshire and 
parts of Derbyshire. 


Overseas Section Formed 

In response to requests received from industrial 
policemen employed in overseas territories, the Coun- 
cil has decided to form an Overseas Section, and two 
members serving in Sierra Leone have already been 
enrolled as members. Further enrolments are expected 
in the very near future from both Sierra Leone and 
Ghana. Judging from the enthusiasm which has been 
expressed in those countries as news of the Associa 
tion becomes available, it is anticipated that this 
section will soon be very well supported. 


e + 
Training Courses 
\t the time of going to Press, part “A” of the 
four-day course, which was reported in detail in the 
March issue, is in progress. Among the students at 
tending the course are members from as far afield as 
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South Wales. ‘Lhe physical and mental standard of 
the students attending, their fine bearing and smart 
appearance, and their keeness to avail themselves of 
knowledge is most encouraging and augurs well for 
the future of the profession. 


Obituary 


The Chairman and Council of the No. 9 Regional 
Branch of the Association records with sincere regret 
the deaths of the following members of the Associa- 
tion. Letters expressing the deep sympathy of the 
Council and members of the Association have been 
sent to the relatives. 

Walter Henry Foreman. Aged 55, Mr. Foreman 
was employed at the Solihull factory of the Rover 
Company as a Works Policeman. He had served in 
the industrial police profession for the past four years. 
He died on 3rd March. 

Harold Foster. Mr. Foster died suddenly on 20th 
March at the age of 53. He was employed as a 
Works Policeman by Messrs. Ruston Bucyrus Limited 
of Lincoln, where he had been a member of the pro- 
fession for the past 18 months. 





Western Crime H.Q. 


A regional criminal record office for South and 
Mid-Wales, excluding Glamorgan, came into opera- 
tion on Ist April. Headquarters are at Cardiff under 
the direction of the Chief Constable, Mr. W. F. 
Thomas. It is expected to relieve Scotland Yard of 
much work in the area. 

The eight police forces included are Pembroke- 
shire, Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire, Mid- 
Wales, Monmouthshire, Swansea borough, Merthyr 
Tydfil borough, Newport borough, and Cardiff city. 
Glamorgan is not included in the scheme because it 
already has its own criminal investigation depart- 
ment at Bridgend. 


ON THE SIDE 
Detection by Kindness 


An old lag just out of prison, finding himself in 
straitened circumstances, came to Police Headquarters 
and saw a C.I.D. officer from whom he obtained, in 
addition to some monetary assistance, a pair of old 
shoes. 

Two weeks later, a house was broken into and the 
intruder took among other things a good pair of 
shoes and left behind an old pair. This old pair was 
subsequently on view in the Detective Department 
where they were recognized by the kind-hearted 
officer as the shoes he had given to the old lag, who 
was then asked to come along to Headquarters for 
interrogation. He denied all knowledge of the offence 
of housebreaking until the officer who had given him 
the shoes put in an appearance, when he asked this 
officer to take him out for a drink. The officer agreed 
and then the man confessed not only to the house- 
breaking in question, but to several other similar 
offences which he had committed. 

It would appear that kindness does sometimes 
pay dividends. 
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LANCASHIRE EXTENDS CRIME PREVENTION 
Pilot Schemes by Full-Time Officers 


WO selected and __ specially 
trained ofhcers have been ap- 


pointed by Lancashire County 


Constabulary in a new crime pre- 
vention drive. Thev are Detective- 


Sergeant James Dyson, at Bury, 
and Detective-Sergeant Eric 
Gregory, at  Ashton-under-Lyne. 


They will be responsible on a full- 


time basis for implementing in 
their divisions pilot schemes which 
will gradually spread throughout 
the Force. 

These measures follow the de- 
cision to attack the crime problem 
in a more aggressive manner. 


Though all members of the Force 


are expected to carry out normal 
prevention duties where they spot 
the need for advice, it is felt that 
the present crime situation, espe- 
cially in the breaking and enter- 
ing categories, requires more con- 
centrated counter-activity. 

The two officers are now en- 
gaged on a policy of securing the 
co-operation of the business and 


house-holding community in their 
areas. All vulnerable premises are 
to be visited and advice given on 
methods of tightening up security. 
The aim is to persuade firms to 
check and improve their security 


devices and to so arrange them 
that patrolling policemen can 
easily inspect both by day and 
night. Advice will be given, for 


instance, on the positioning of 
safes so that they can be observed 
by patrols and on extra illumina- 
tion needed at night. 


One special principle will be 
the education of directors and 
managers in the safe transport of 
cash either to or from the bank, 
or between branches. 


The constabulary are expecting 
good results in the two important 
Divisions concerned, each of them 
highly industrialized, though the 
vardstick of benefits will be more 
the measure of public co-operation 
than actual crime figures. 
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@ THE KEY IS DROPPED IN A SLOT 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BANK 
CASHIER. 


@ SAFE IS AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED 
TO THE FRAMEWORK IN THE 
BOOT OF YOUR CAR. 


@ ANY INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
“ZENITH” WILL IMMEDIATELY 
SOUND THE ALARM. 


@ THE SAFE CAN ONLY BE OPENED 
AT ITS DESTINATION BY YOUR 
CASHIER’S DUPLICATE KEY. 


They can’t get 
away with it! 


IF BANDITS ATTACK — YOUR CASH 
WILL BE SAFE IN A ZENITH CAR SAFE 





Tel. 51545. 





Comment 
and News 


B.B.Cc. COMPLAINT 
Recorded Interview 


Complaints that a B.5.C. 
security officer in Manchester used 
a secret tape recorder when inter- 
viewing union members were 
made at a meeting of the National 
Union of Theatrical and kine 
Employees’ executive council in 
London on 2Ist March. 

When the Manchester incident 
came to light, the B.B.C. said that 
usually they did not use tape re 
corders for interviewing and one 
was used on an isolated occasion 
only because there was no_ steno- 
grapher. Orders were given that 
the machine was not to be used 
again for such a purpose. 








This poster gained the first prize 
of £25 in the Metropolitan Police's 
crime prevention contest. It 
designed by P.C. David Lowles, 
aged 30, stationed at Clapham. 
There were 250 entries. 
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THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “SAFES TO MEASURE” CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. ‘; 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 8. 
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*Grams Automatics 
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JOSEPH LUCAS WORKERS FINED 


A liaison officer, employed by 
Joseph Lucas Ltd., for more than 
20 years, was fined £75 at Dudley 
on 18th March on each of two 
charges of stealing motor acces- 
sories, worth £172, from the com- 
pany. 

He is Christopher George Poole 
aged 52, of 40 Hazeldene Road, 
Marston Green. It was stated that 
he worked for the firm at premises 
in Dudley where goods were 
packed, and that he would have 
been due shortly for promotion. 


A lorry driver, employed by the 


firm for 19 years, John Lloyd 
aged 60, of 69 Colville Road, 
Sparkbrook, who was _ jointly 
charged with Poole, was fined a 


total of £50. 

The magistrates ordered the 
men to make £29 restitution to 
the firm, the value of the goods 
not recovered. 

Mr. B. Dutfield (for Lloyd) said 
Lloyd had not been in any pre- 
vious trouble. His wife was work- 
ing and together they had 
‘scrimped, scraped and saved" to 
keep their younger son at college 
so that he could enter the priest- 
hood. 

Police Superintendent i . 
Hullah said the thefts were dis- 
covered when certain items of pro- 
perty: were recovered from a shop. 


PEDDLING GUNS 
Employee Fined 


A man who stole two revolvers 
from his employers and, planned 
to sell them in public houses be- 
cause he was short of money, was 
fiyéd £13 at Birmingham yester- 
day. 

The chairman (Mr. J. H. Her- 
bert) said: “ But for the fact you 
have no record we would have 
sent you to prison. We don’t think 
you realize how serious this was. 

Anthony John Mitchell (aged 
51), lodging at 16 Cecil Street, 
Aston, pleaded guilty to stealing 
two .38 revolvers from Birming- 
ham Proof House, Banbury Street. 
He also admitted carrying the re- 
volvers without a firearms certifi- 
cate. 

Mr. R. M. Dunstan, prosecut- 
ing, said Mitchell was stopped in 
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Manchester Street by two police- 
men on the night of 24th March. 
He was searched and the two re- 
volvers were found tucked in his 
belt. 


Embezzlement Sentences 

A wages clerk, aged 57, was sent 
to prison for six months at Edin- 
burgh Sheriff Court on = 3lst 
March, when he admitted embezz- 
ling £209 while employed as a 
wages clerk of Edinburgh Cor- 
poration Transport Department. 
He had been employed by the cor- 
poration for 28 years. 

At the same court, Walter Hall 
(54) was sent to prison for nine 
months for embezzling £385 while 
he was cashier of a Gorebridge 
Midlothian, firm. 


Boys’ Crime Prevention 

Two boys, aged 14 and 15, were 
thanked by the Chief Constable of 
Derbyshire, the chairman of Derby- 
shire Quarter Sessions and a bar- 
rister at the end of March for their 
part in the conviction of three men 
on a garage-breaking charge. 

Ihe boys, Anthony Irwin, aged 
14, of Quarn Drive, Allestree, 
Derby, and Ian Edward Davies, of 
Kedleston Road, Quarndon, Derby, 
were on a Sunday cycle ride when 
they saw three men drive a van 
into a quarry. 

Hiding in the grass, _ they 
watched the men break into a 
garage and steal equipment worth 
£70. They noted the van’s registra- 
tion number in a diary, together 
with a description of the men. 
Then they went home and the 
police were informed. 

Mr. Brian Bush, prosecuting, 
said: “ But for the observation, in- 
telligence and sense of public duty 
of the boys, this crime might very 
well never have been brought 
hoine to these three men.” 

The three men, all from Derby, 
George Vernon (31), labourer, of 
Anglesey Street; Harry Gregory 
(34), machine moulder, of Cowsley 
Road; and Henry Tristram (31), 
labourer, of Cardigan Street, 
pleaded guilty. 

Vernon and Tristram were sent 
to prison for a year, and Gregory 
was bound over for two years. 


EMPLOYEES’ 
PROTECTION 


Gas Board Assurance 


The West Midlands Gas Board 
has given an assurance to staff re- 
presentatives that no employees 
will suffer financial hardship as 
the result of being attacked while 
carrying cash in connection with 
their duties. 

The Board has confirmed that 
insurance cover is in existence for 
instances involving cash in transit, 
and that even if there were no 
legal obligation for it to do so the 
Board would sympathetically con- 
sider each case on its merits. 

The Board is to look into the 
position of members of the stafl 
(for instance, those working in 
showrooms) attacked while not 
actually carrying cash. 


Compensation Urged 
Against Theft 


A motion urging that employers 
should be held responsible for the 
safety of workmen's tools left on 
their premises, will be considered 
by delegates to the national con- 
ference of the Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers at Aber- 
deen, in June. 

The motion, put forward by the 
Leeds No. 12 Branch of the 
society, which has 199,000 mem- 
bers, reads: 

“ That this branch earnestly de- 
sires the Society should make every 
endeavour to see that employers 
should be made responsible for 
tools left on their premises during 
non-working hours. Also full 
protection should be provided for 
compensation to employees in 
case of theft. 

“We forward this resolution in 
the light of repeated loss of mem- 
bers’ tools and the considerable ex- 
pense to the Society.” 


THANKS TO WIVES 


Norfolk policemen’s wives have 
been complimented by the County 
Chief Constable, Mr. F. P. Gar- 
land. He said that without their 
help in manning the telephones, 
the force’s efficiency would suffer 
considerably. Much depended on 
the way the wives took messages 
and passed them on intelligently 
and quickly. 
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Probation for Hoax 
Telephone Caller 

Admitting responsibility for 
hoax telephone calls, one of which 
led to a search of a cloakroom at 
Victoria Station, London, for “a 
parcel containing radioactive par- 
ticles”, Franklyn Benjamin Lev 
ene, aged 33, described as a journal- 
ist, of Highbury Grove, Highbury, 
N., was placed on probation for 
two vears at North London Magis- 
trates’ Court on 11th April. 

He had _ pleaded guilty to 
charges of sending a false tele- 
phone message at Archway Under- 
ground station on 18th March for 
the purpose of causing annoyance, 
and of maliciously abstracting a 
quantity of electricity. He had also 
pleaded guilty to three charges 
alleging that he sent similar calls 
on 16th, 25th and 26th February. 

The Magistrate, Mr. Frank Mil- 
ton, said a doctor would like 
Levene to become an out-patient at 
a hospital. “It is quite clear you 
are in need of medical or psychi- 
atric treatment and as long as you 
co-operate in the order that I am 
going to make then I think there is 
a good chance of this deplorable 
sort of behaviour coming to an 
end.” 





Malta Bomb Charge 

Edward Connel, 23, a steward 
serving in the radar picket 
destroyer Broadsword, and George 
Bonnici, 43, a Government la- 
bourer, have appeared at a magis- 
trate’s court at Malta in connection 
with the discovery of a bomb in 
the forecastle of the warship while 
she was berthed in Sliema Creek 
on Sunday, 29th March. 

The men were charged with hav- 
ing maliciously attempted to set 
fire to or in any other way destroy 
her Majesty’s warship Broadsword; 
maliciously attempted by an explo- 
sive substance to cause an explo- 
sion which was of a nature likely 
to endanger life or to cause serious 
injury to the property of any other 
person; attempted to obstruct or 
endanger the safety of the warship; 
and made and knowingly had in 
their possession and under their 
control an explosive substance in 
such circumstances as to give rise 
to the reasonable suspicion that it 
was made, was in their possession, 
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under their control for an 


and 
unlawful object. 

The charges were made in the 
terms of the criminal code and the 
preservation of public order emer- 


gency ordinance, 1958. Both the 
accused pleaded not guilty. 

Police officials gave evidence of 
statements made to them by the 
accused. Thev said that Bonnici, 
after it was discovered that card- 
board used in the manufacture of 
the bomb tallied with oddments 
found in his shop, stated that 
Connel had ordered the bomb from 
him. Connel denied having 
ordered the bomb from Bonnici. 

The bomb was dismantled by 
Lieut. J. Rea, of Bedhampton, 
Portsmouth, bomb and mine dis- 
posal officer, on the staff of the 
Flag Officer, Malta. 


SECOND INCIDENT 


A hand grenade, obviously 
aimed at No. 4 dock of the Bailey 
dockyard, exploded on the main 
road outside the dock boundary 
bastion late on 8th April. No one 
was injured and no damage was 
done. — 

In the dock near which the ex- 
plosion occurred was the 18,000-ton 
Swedish tanker Rudolf Andersson, 
which is Bailey's first repair job. 
The tanker had arrived on the 8th 
April. 

This is the second bomb incident 
in Malta in a fortnight. 





69,340 Policemen 


Police recruitment in February 
brought the number of policemen 
in England and Wales up to 
69,340. 

This is 6,088 or 8.1 per cent 
below the authorised establishment 
of 75,428. Detailed figures were: 


England and Wales 


Recruit- 
ment Wastage Net 

January 

Men 416 285 +131 

Women 45 19 +26 
February 

Men 439 328 +111 

Women 29 37 —8 

Scotland 

January 

Men’ 64 39 +25 

Women 3 2 +1 





Classified Advertisements 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 


LIMITED 
invites applications for the 
position of 
SECURITY PATROLMAN 
at Coryton Refinery 





Applicants must have had previous 
civil police experience and hold a 
current driving licence. 
Pension and Dependants’ Benefit 


Scheme. Sickness Benefit Plan. 
Sports and Social Club. 


Applications should be addressed to :— 
Employee Relations Superintendent 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


Coryton Refinery 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 








For Cash Safety 
Use the New 
THIEFCHEATER 
WAISTCOAT 
Police Recommended 
Holds £4,000 without bulge 
Strong supple Vynide material 


£3 15s. Od. inc. P.T. from P. S. HORN, 
23 Clapham Mansions, London, S.W.4 
BAT. 0792 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Security officer or caretaker, short 
or long period. Box S.G.234. 





Classified Advertisement Rates: 
4s. per line, 40s. per single column 
inch. 


The Editor will be pleased 
to receive notifications from com- 
mercial firms, the banks and insur- 
ance companies, of security news, 
appointments, and meetings. 

The Editor also welcomes letters 
and contributions from readers. If 
typed they should be in double 
spacing. They should be addressed 
to him at the Security Gazette, 
5-6 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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BURGOT 
SAFE PROTECTION 


Any safe or strongroom can be protected by the Burgot 


closed circuit security system. The cost is low, and the 





efficiency is high. 


Over 2,000 arrests have been made on premises protected by Burgot. On receipt of a letter 
or a telephone call, our Head Office will arrange for a local surveyor to call and prepare an estimate, 


without obligation. 


B U RG OT R E NTA LS LT D and == at BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, 


FS BRADFORD, CARDIFF, EDINBURGH, 
26 WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 Gustin. ene. wsaenten. dene, 


PHONE — BAYSWATER 9181 (7 lines) CHESTER, NEWCASTLE & SHEFFIELD. 




















FALLSHAW | Anti-Gelignite Systems 


Security Specialist Automatic Anti-explosive 
devices and bolts fitted to your 


strongroom or safe. 


Grills Bars and Locks 


fi I C 
FALLSHAW tted to Insurance Company 


specifications. 
The City Locksmith 
Stockist 


of all leading makes of locks, 


; — lever and combination. 
Estimates & Advice FREE from : 


S. W. FALLSHAW 
29-30 BEECH ST. LONDON E.c.1 | Safes and Strongrooms 


Phone: MONarch 8370 | Opened, serviced and repaired. 


Trade supplied. 





MEMBER OF GREATER LONDON MASTER LOCKSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION 
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REGENT 2896-8 Established 1947 REGENT 1913-4 


NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 





DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 


\" VW 
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: - ait. 


- 


g 884 EMF 


ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 
24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54/56, REGENT STREET, W.|I 
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